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PREFACE. 



In presenting a second collection of poems to the 
public, the author makes no higher claim for them 
than that abeady urged in behalf of his earlier produc- 
tions, — the humble merit of originality and simplicity. 
Sujfice it to say that they have nearly all been written 
under very unkindly outward circumstances, at times 
when he has been oppressed by domestic cares, and 
when his health and spirits have been crushed by the 
drudgery of toiling in one of the oldest and deepest 
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THE LAND'S END. 



PAET I. 



Yes, there are voices, echoes of the Past, 
That rise from old Earth's silent solitudes, 
And move along the crowded walks of men. 
They flow among the roses of the spring. 
On the stream's wavelets, in the wooing winds, 
And mid the fresh drops of the veraal shower. 
They ride upon the coursers of the storm. 
Twang trumpet-like along the rocky ridge, 
Wail round the ruins of the lonely shed, 
And murmur by the cold forsaken hearth. 
They float upon the billows of the deep, 
Or howl among the breakers near to land : 
They tremble in the flowing forest-odes, 
And sing beneath the hamlet's spreading trees. 
When mom is breaking, or the early Eve 
Calls home the swallow 'neath her dusky robe ; 
Or when old Night is walking with the stars. 
The earth is fiilL of utterances sublime. 

Por me the rocks have language, and I 've thought. 

When gazing on those lichen'd chroniclers. 

So stony-still, like giants clad in mail. 

And slumbering on in awfrd dreaminess. 

Of wondrous things that walk below the moon, 
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And feed on night- winds by the coppice-cave. 
Or drink the dew from woven cups of moss. 
Or dance upon the gilded heather-bells, 
Or swing within the chalice of the flowers, 
And glide around with golden imagery. 
Nor gaze I on those hoary sentinels, — 
By field or fell, by castle or by cliff. 
Lone in the waste, or by the village stream, 
Or piled in dreadful heaps, crag over crag, 
Like those around the wondrous Loggan Eock, 
Bare in the sunlight, dimly scann'd at eve. 
Tissued with moonbeams, gamish'd with the stars. 
Or frowning 'neath the sable weeds of night, — 
But tones of olden times come back again, 
With dreams of song and visions of romance. 

I walk'd the storm-swept, heather-hung Land's End, 

And mused within its sea-wash'd galleries. 

Whose granite arches mock the rage of Time. 

1 revell'd in the mystery of its shades. 

And my soul soar'd up on the wings of song. 

I treasured up the lore the sea-gulls taught, 

Which in white clouds were cooing to the breeze. 

I quaff'd the music of this granite grove. 

And read rude cantoes in the book of crags, 

Stretching me in the theatre of heath. 

When mom was breaking, and the light-house seem'd 

An angel in the waters, and the rocks 

Bang to the music of a thousand throats. 

I look'd upon it as an awfiil poem. 

Writ with the fingers of the Deity, 

Whilst the proud billows of the mighty deep 

BoU'd on their crests the awful name of God. 
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Who told thee that the scenes of other lands 
Were far more beautiful than aught in mine ? 
Who told thee that the soothing sounds of song 
Fell on the ear from classic fields afar 
More musical than down our thymy braes P 
Who told thee that the Alps and Apennines 
Had more of wildness in their very names 
Than all the wonders of our Cornish coast ? 
Eamble among our valleys, climb our hills, 
Gaze on our bulwarks red at setting sun, 
Mark well our bays strewn with the whitest sand, 
Muse on our moors, and wonder in our mines ; 
Linger among our ivy-cover'd walls ; 
List the sweet breezes playing through the ferns, 
Where sings the robin, and o'erhead the lark ; 
Stand by our castles and our monuments. 
Our towns and hamlets and religious fanes ; 
And look upon the dark-green rocks that lie 
Beneath the Atlantic surges, or on those 
That tower on high in aVful craggy peaks, 
EoUing eternal diapasons wild 
To the great billows' bass ; and when within 
The pillar'd grotto of the famed Land's End, 
Bethink thee of the scenes of other shores, 
And let thy heart be friendly to mine own. 

Oft in my sleep I 've trod the land of dreams. 

And worshipp'd mid its still sublimity. 

I 've climb'd the back of some dark jaggdd cloud, 

Eolling through chaos ; and methought I 've heard 

The breathing spirit of infinity. 

I 've wander'd by clear streamlets far away. 

Which seem'd more musical than aught of earth ; 
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I Ve travell*d valleys starr'd with radiant flowers, 

And wept upon my silent harp for joy ; 

I 've scaled black mountains where the huge rocks rose 

In grim array, a ghostly multitude, 

Lifting their rough heads to the icy moon, 

And shivering there in silent majesty ; 

And I have walk'd among them joyously. 

Feasting my spirit on their vision'd forms, 

And then, awaking, wonder'd 't was a dream. 

But when I found me on the rough Land's End, 

Conning the numbers which the winds and waves 

Had channell'd on its pillars, not a dream 

But seem'd outrivall'd by this craggy host. 

Time plucks the coronet from kingly brows, 

And scathes the laurel in the wreath of fame ; 

The glory of man's greatest work departs, 

And o'er it drops the drapery of decay. 

The hero, and the hero's blazon' d deeds. 

Though carved in marble, drizzled o'er with blood, 

From memory fade, and shrink into the dark. 

The fancy-palace built up by the bard 

With its own echoes breaks and disappears ; 

But those eternal everlasting rocks 

Sing the same cadence to the solemn sea. 

And stand up strangely in their bright shell-cloaks. 

With their great Maker's name upon their tongues, 

As when the Pilgrim Fathers' misty eyes 

Beheld them fade for ever from their view. 

O what a cloud of blackness hung o'er thee 

In thy young mom, my Cornwall ! Men lived on 

Almost as prayerless as those callous crags. 
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No Sabbath schools were planted on those wilds, 

Which now hang thickly mid rejoicing hills. 

'T was rare to find a Bible anywhere : 

It now adorns the hut of every hind. 

And if a good man tum'd his face this way, 

He walk'd an angel in the realm of sin. 

But good men came ; a Christian poet came, 

And stood upon this " narrow neck of land," 

And tuned his lyre where rock o'er rock frowns throned. 

And pray'd among those song-inspiring things. 

That the good Spirit of the Lord would come 

And make this wilderness a fruitful field ; 

Then went his way, leaving his name behind. 

The mom is breaking, and the daylight flows 

Among those bearded bards, and from the sea 

A freshness and a melody uprise 

Which seem to tremble from another sphere. 

A pretty boy is playing on the heath, 

A rosy little fellow, and the lark 

Is wooing him to imitate his song. 

He whistles wildly to the poet-bird 

With eyes uplifted, while his flaxen locks, 

Sparkling with dew-drops, stream upon the breeze. 

He has no brother, and his sister fell, 

When putting forth her earliest leaflets green, 

Beneath the sickle of the world's grim foe. 

Thus sisterless and brotherless he plays 

Upon the downs, deeming the wondrous earth 

A heathy garden of unpluck'd delight. 

Sometimes he sits upon the mossy mounds 
That fill our moors like hillocks o'er our chiefs, 
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Weaving the rushes into little boats, 

In imitation of the fisher's craft, 

Straining his eyeballs o'er the rolling sea, 

And wondering where the bounding billows rise, 

And why they lash the cliffs for evermore, 

And why the ships cx)me sailing every day. 

And where they swim to on that great blue pool ; 

And if the moon's home is upon the waves, 

Or if the red sun on his evening car 

Goes down into the brine-nooks fathomless. 

To rise again on 't other side the world : 

And when the wild winds howl among the rocks. 

And the sea-foam is hurried o'er his head. 

And sounds of sorrow fill the furious air, 

Sporting among the muttering elements, 

He seems to dally with the angry storm.. 

Thus lived the boy, the scion of the heath, 

A wanderer in this rocky wilderness ; 

And there were breathings which he sweetly heard 

At mom, and noon, and soften'd evening-time ; 

Mysterious' throbbings of the outer world 

To the young heart within. From flowers they came 

That tipp'd the hedge-rows round his reedy lodge. 

From limpid runnels chiming down the cliffs. 

From pebbles polish'd by the restless wave, 

From birds and breezes mid the waving com. 

From rocks and rushes and the hollow reeds. 

Or rising from the gorse-brakes wooingly : 

And oft, when playing in the shell-paved rifts. 

These mystic monitors address'd his soul. 

In a low hut among luxuriant ferns. 
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Where heath is plentiful and rocks abound, 
Near a deep bay not far from the Land's End, 
Dwelt the fond parents of this lonely lad. 
His father was a famous fisherman, 
And knew the secrets of the finny tribe. 
His mother caroU'd at her spinning-wheel, 
Turning the hour-glass with its drifting sands. 
She kiss'd the forehead of her little one, 
And bade him cheerfully to go and play. 
He rode their pony o'er the prickly downs, 
And gather'd grasses for him by the spring ; 
And father praised the bddness of his boy. 
But words of admonition or reproof 
Were never utter'd in that youngling's ear, 
And soon he wander'd from his native hearth. 

And as we journey'd from the Loggan Kock 
Away, away towards the famed Land's End, 
Up hill and down hill, through the muddy moors, 
And over heath-crofts, 'gainst a driving mist 
Which wrapp'd the mountains in a dropping shroud. 
Stopping the harvester amid his sheaves. 
And hiding Nature's wonders from our ken ; 
Two weary worn pedestrians, pilgrim-aim'd ; 
We glanced among the noisy peasant-lads, 
Thinking he once had play'd in these old lanes. 
And rode his pony o'er those misty mounds. 
The crooked hedges, as we pass'd along, 
Seem'd full of tongues as well as searching eyes ; 
And murmurs straggled from the ferny brakes, 
From brambled dykes and rippling rushy pools. 
And clamber'd over ruins ivy-clad. 
And rose from plants upon the ancient stones. 
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And roll'd along the highway of the waves, 
And walk'd the chambers of the summer air : 
Above, below, from earth and sea and sky, 
A thousand muffled voices murmur'd round. 

In a lone vale, a few miles to the south, 

An old tin-streamer dwelt, who long had been 

The hoary oracle of all the hinds. 

The dells he ransack'd for the precious ore, 

Delving and digging them with might and main. 

For fifty years he followed this employ. 

Nor blush'd he at the yawning ruts he made. 

Huge boots he wore when standing in the stream. 

Washing the dirt, to find the polish*d grain ; 

Boots reaching to his knee, with wooden taps. 

And upper leather almost bullet-proof: 

And when the clouds were heavy, and thick showers 

Patter' d upon the pools, he shelter found 

Within his peat-shed by the reedy dyke, 

Cover'd with rushes chopp'd up by his spade. 

A little girl lived with him, like a flower 

Among the rough rocks of this western coast. 

Tradition says, he found her by the sea, 

And rear'd her up to cheer his lonely life : 

Tor he no mother had, nor wife, nor child ; 

And so she called him father, which he loved. 

She brought his dinner to him at the stream, 

And sat down with him in his rushy hut, 

While he devour'd it with an eager zest. 

Giving a portion to the little one. 

She climb 'd upon his knees, smooth'd his thin locks, 

And kiss'd him as she left him at his work ; 
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And when the shades of evening gather'd round, 
And the red sun seem'd sinking in the sea, 
Before the redbreast crept into the bush, 
She ran to meet and lead him to his home. 

The boy we spoke of, playing on the downs, 
WTien life was budding, left his father's roof. 
And found a home within the streamer's shed. 
He ate his brown loaf off the old man's board. 
And drank the milk his speckled goats supplied. 
He slept upon the ground-floor of his cot, — 
The only floor that hollow dwelling had, — 
And dreamt till morning brought him to his meal. 
He labour'd with the old man at the stream. 
And chatted to him at his honest work, 
Procured tobacco for him from the shop. 
And fired his pipe by striking flint and steel. 
He jogg'd home with him at the close of day. 
And seem'd to love him much more than his sire : 
And when at evening in the chimney-nook. 
The huge old chimney full of smouldering peat. 
Whilst the old man was smoking dreamily, 
He glanced into the pretty maiden's eyes. 
As if he saw a thousand wonders there. 

Sometimes they stole into the silent came, 
Mid mossy hedges and low heather-banks. 
To gather hurtle-berries from the brake : — 
Not altogether for the fruitage sweet. 
Sometimes they wander'd by the limpid stream. 
While she in beautiful simplicity 
Sang to the waters that went singing by : — 
Not altogether that the waves might hear. 
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Sometimes they chatted in the lowly dell. 
What time the cuckoo sang his wandering song, 
Pulling the blue-bells wet with evening dew : — 
Not altogether for their love of flowers. 
Sometimes they sat upon a rising knoll, 
Where the wood-son^el blinks among the ferns. 
Watching the sunbeams stream upon the earth, 
Themselves as beautiful as rays at dawn. 
Thus they grew up together year by year, 
As much in love as blossoms and the light. 

It cheers the soul, when angry storms are gone, 

To breathe the quiet of the soothing calm : 

It Ms the mind with high poetic glow 

To press the foot-marks of earth's gifted ones : 

It gives the flow of thought a keener zest 

To hear the trickling waters after rain : 

It adds a beauty to the beautiful. 

When eyes of love are mingling with our own : 

It warms the spirit's innermost recess 

To vie;w the picture-halls of snowy eld : 

It stirs the deepest fountains of the soul 

To list the rolling echoes of the past. 

So thought I in this rocky citadel, 

Stretch'd on the moss in morning's early light, 

While round me throng'd a thousand mysteries. 

I musing lay amid the marvellous, 

While the blue breakers bounded at my feet. 

And the wild sea-birds scream'd to me of wrecks 

And sad disasters by the Lady's Bock, 

And fearful drownings in those ghostly rents. 

0, if old Johnson's Head had but a tongue, 
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What chapters would it chatter, till the flowers 

Wept at December's dismal tragedies 1 

1 lay among the golden heather-bells 

And meads of camomile and nooks of song, 

When morning breezes chimed their instruments, 

And larks were singing at the gates of dawn ; 

And down upon this host of stony bards 

A gentle breathing fell, a soothing calm. 

Which seem'd to flow into my inner soul. 

Then Fancy led me past those hoary kings 

To my low cottage by the streamlet's brim, 

Where oft the Muses deign to visit me. 

And oft the song of thankfulness is heard ; 

And other rocks an^. other nooks uprose. 

And other scenes came crowding on my brain. 

The bower I love, the paths across my hill. 

The streams all fringed with boyhood's fairest gems, 

The meads that slope adown my mountain's side, 

The rocks and ruins on its furrowy crest. 

The friends that winter with me on the moor. 

The few choice books that stand upon my shelves. 

The mine whose caverns mock my smother'd groans, 

When crush'd and crippled in its poison-cloud ; 

And, in the churchyard by the ivied wall. 

The small green grave of my beloved one, — 

All marshall'd round me musing on the moss ; 

And as my tears fell on those craggy leaves, 

I started up to travel on my way. 

My heart is wounded, and it will not heal : 
1 pray not that it should ; no, let it bleed. 
The world is cruel ; there 's relief in tears ; 
I pour them out upon the far Land's End. 
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Methought a spirit wing'd and glisteriDg 

In Eden vesture sat upon the rocks. 

And cried, " All flesh is grass, and like the flower 

So fade away the beautiful of earth. 

All flesh is grass. The prophets, where are they ? 

And where the fathers of an ancient age ? 

Ay, where the travellers of the mighty past, 

Who roam'd among those fearful trumpeters. 

And drank the echoes of this mammoth choir ? 

Gone like the exhalations from the fen ! 

The truly wise obey their Maker's voice. 

And love the Being that created them. 

They arm themselves to meet the fleshless foe. 

Ere he o'ertake them mid the damps of time. 

All flesh is grass." And the Atlantic waves 

Thunder'd the spirit's dirge, " All flesh is grass." 
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PABT II. 



Haunt of the sea-bird, city of the crag, 
Kingdom of granite, gaUery of the Muse, 
Poem of wonders, page for poet's eye, — 
Storm-brewing chamber, whence the winds are loosed 
That crack and tumble through the universe, — 
Nature's great organ-haU, where blasts of song 
Shiver among her mossy-manfled priests, 
And swell across the mountains and the vales, 
Thundering at storm-time, murmuring in the calm. 
Flowing at day-dawn, rumbling through the dark. 
And crashing mid the music of the main. 
Stirring the soul's depths like a lofty psalm, 
When standing here with Nature and with God ! 
How thy ftdl chorus lifts the wanderer ! 

But to our tale : let 's tie the broken band. 
This Cornish streamer was a rare old man : 
Strange stories by the firelight he would tell. 
When angry winds went roaring round the rocks, 
And not a star look'd down upon the snow. 
His audience were the petted girl and boy. 
And on the oak-stock's end the favourite cat. 
Strange stories bordering on the marvellous : — 
How once these valleys were brim-full of tin, 
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Before King Solomon's great fane was built, 

When Jews did smelt within those heathy nooks ; 

And oft a streamer's fortune had been made 

By stumbling on a Jews'-house wonderful ; 

Of giants living in those mighty rocks, 

With heaps of pearl and waggon-loads of gold ; 

Of shining creatures coming from the sea, 

And making poor men richer far than kings ; 

Of horses running swifter than the winds, 

And bearing fury comets on their backs ; 

Of little pixies, wearing small red cloaks. 

And nightly riding timid wights to death ; 

Of wizards changing brands to silver bars. 

And raising dead men from their slimy graves ; 

Of fiery dragons roUing through the air. 

Uprising from old, Cornwall's copper-caves; 

Of storms and shipwrecks in the winter-time, 

And fearful voices heard amid the gale ; 

Of spirits rising from the " vasty deep," 

And wandering restless through the rugged world ; 

Of valorous feats his father's father won. 

When men were men, back in the olden time j 

Of ruin'd maidens, shamefully forsook ; 

Of lovers strangled at the dead of night ; 

Of misers murder'd by an unknown hand. 

And one dark evening, when the winds were high, 

And the fierce lightnings hiss'd across his shed. 

And thunder rumbled up the steep Land's End, 

He fiU'd his pipe and told these cheerful tales : — 

" I knew an old man living in a cave : 

White locks had he, white as the winter snow ; 

And he was wash'd here on a vessel's wreck ; 
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But wife »nd children, all were lost but he. 
He told of countries where gold nuggets lay 
As thick as pebbles roll upon our beach ; 
Of towering trees, whence honey sweetly gush'd ; 
Of forests with the fragrant cedar fill'd, 
Where birds of every colour sat and sang ; 
Of boats, whose rowers handled golden oars, 
And play'd on instruments of orient dye ; 
Of strange men strutting round in silver boots. 
And wearing silver caps upon th.eir heads ; 
Of little ponies drawing silver ploughs, 
And lazy labourers plying silver spades ; 
Of ladies clad in robes of glittering gold, 
And bearing vessels studded o'er with gems. 
And once I saw him with a golden wedge 
A dark chief gave him in this distant land. 
And as he came, so pass'd this hoary man : 
One wild November night he sail'd away 
Upon a portion of a stranded ship. 

" I 've heard my granny, wrinkled to the crown, 

In linen cap, and hooded cloak of red. 

When cowering o'er the smouldering brands of wrecks, 

Flickering and flashing in this chimney-nook, 

And fearful forms seem'd dash'd upon the flames, — 

I Ve heard her say, how once a wizard came, 

And told the miller's man a silver tongue 

Was hid beneath a hawthorn in the vale ; 

And if he travell'd there at dead of night. 

Nor spake one word to any whom he met, 

And dug the earth up with his fingers' ends. 

He 'd find this strange thing 'neath the prickly tree. 

He went and dug, and found no silver tongue. 
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But heaps of gold, and chests of glittering coin." 

That night the bright boy slept not ; through his brain 

A thousand thoughts were wandering, and his soul 

Drank from the founts which stole o'er golden sands. 

So when the light of morning clothed the hills. 

And thatcher whistled on the reedy eaves, 

And Colin caroll'd in the clover meads, 

What time the sparrow shook him from his rest, 

Awaken'd by the mower's rustling scythe. 

He started up, and bade adieu to all. 

But as he hasted down the rocky road 

Which slid into the valley awkwardly. 

He look'd behind him, and the maiden ran 

To pour the streamer's blessing on his head, 

And shake bauds with him by the violet-bank. 

She said, " When absent, shall I be forgot ? " 

And Edwin wiped his eyes, and murmur'd, " No." 

Within the gold dells of a fabled clime 

The young man wrought and prosper'd. Tear by year. 

He added something to his little store, 

With which he hoped to cheer the loving maid. 

He heard her voice among the giant trees, 

And saw her image in the crystal lakes. 

The unknown flowers, with dew upon their lids. 

All spake of her, and told him of her love : 

The gorgeous birds that sang upon the boughs 

Made the hills ring with her beloved name : 

The rivers roll'd it to the wandering winds. 

Which trill'd it back upon his eager ear : 

It sigh'd among the thickets, and it sobb'd 

In the sweet murmurs of the summer eve. 
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So, after years of absence which had made 
His love the stronger, gathering up his all, 
He stepp'd into a vessel far av^ay. 
And tum'd his face towards his dear Land's End. 

The sky is blue, the earth is beautiful, 

A gentle gale flows sweetly o'er the downs. 

And, though November, 't is a quiet eve. 

A ship comes up the Channel ; all her sails 

Are fill'd with wind and spread before the breeze ; 

The sailors idly lounge upon the deck. 

And carol songs of rising fatherland. 

fiut in the black rifts of that wandering cloud 

The spirits of the angry elements 

Are brewing mischief in their airy caves. 

Another hour, and aU things wear a change. 

The gulls are flying shorewards, and the leaves 

Are flapping on the branches. The wild winds 

Now wrestled fiercely with a strife insane. 

The huge black billows bounded o'er the rocks, 

Until the Light-House seem'd a hill of foam. 

The sea-birds scream'd ; the pitchy night came on ; 

The ship heaved in the waters awfully j 

A sea stove in her starboard, and away 

Went binnacle and compass in the deep. 

The captain shriek'd in agony of soul, 

" Lost, lost 1" and tfie wild storm howl'd, " Lost !" 

Great consternation fell otf all the crew ; 

And when consulting whither they should steer. 

The life-blood curdled in their freezing veins 

To hear those awful words, " Breakers a-head ! 

And the next moment she was on a rock. 

The sea beat over her with furious howl ; 
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Her masta went one by one, her bowsprit split, 
Her rudder was rent off, and the wild sea 
Rush'd through her bottom with terrific roar : 
Despair seized all ; the sailors were confused, 
And to the rigging clung the passengers. 
A wild shriek rose, — the vessel split in two, 
And foaming waves roll'd o'er the Indiaman. 

How rapid are the changes of the earth 1 
How fall the mighty, and how sink the brave 1 
Grim Death devours his millions at a meal. 
On sea and land, above ground and below. 
With stealthy step he strides along even here. 
And reaps his harvests mid those granite hills. 
The flight of years, the withering blasts of time, 
Have acted on the dwellers of those cliffs. 
And left them mouldering on their hurried march. 
Or changed from boyhood into manhood's form. 
While thbse huge heaps still wear the vest of youth. 
The story-telling streamer is no more : 
The little girl he pick'd up on the sand 
Is grown to womanhood, and lives among 
The healthy farmers of those western wilds ; 
And on the evening of that stormy night 
Which made the sea so fretful, she had climb'd 
A heathy hillock, gazing on the ship. 
And wondering if the boy of other days. 
Whose image she has worn within her heart. 
Was coming back to bless her with his love, 

" Why art thou lingering thus, my loving one ? 
How long I 've waited for thee ! Spring has pass'd. 
And other springs have put forth other leaves, 
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And summer afker summer taken flight ; 

But still thou com'st not. I had pluck'd for thee 

A bunch of violets from our parting-bank ; 

But they have long since withered. Come away ! 

My eyes are dim with watching for my love, 

And day and night I feed upon his name. 

My couch is wet with weeping, aQd the earth 

Is cloak'd with shadows, flying in his light. 

0, is he in that ship ? If it were so, 

How quickly would my feet be on the waves ! 

" Last night I dreamt we wander'd on a hill. 
To take our farewell of the setting sun. 
Which sank before us like a golden globe. 
A lone thrush whistled on an aged thorn, 
And by the fduntain sang the village maids. 
A pilgrim, leaning on his knotty staff, 
Whose white locks floated in the evening breeze, 
Caroll'd his vespers, hobbling o'er the marsh. 
Methought my Edwin press'd my hand in his. 
And kiss'd my cheek, — the dew is on it still, — 
And gaeed into the galleries of mine eyes 
So tenderly, so kind and lovingly. 
That very quickly they were blind with tears. 
And then he talk'd to me of foreign lands. 
Of countries strange, of perils on the deep. 
Of home, sweet home, among those mineral hills, 
And future happiness when we were one. 
Methought his voice was like an angel's lyre. 
But when the moon came sudden on my sight, 
Like a chaste vestal wandeiing on her way. 
My loving Edwin vanish'd from my side, 
And I awoke, loud calling on his name. 
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" How oft at siinset have my weary feet 

Climb'd up this rugged path ! How oft I Ve strained 

My aching eyeballs o'er the glassy sea, 

Watching the ships that near my native strand. 

Another comes, with white sails fully spread ; 

And is my Edwin gazing from the deck 

Upon the rude hills of his rough birth-land P 

Thou great Builder of the universe, 
The God, the Ghiide of all created things. 

Who studded heaven with stars, the earth with flowers. 
The sea with isles, its hidden caves with gems, 
And fiird the air with music exquisite ! 

1 worship on my knees among the dews ; 

I lift my hands, my heart, my soul to Thee 1 
spare the mariner, my Edwin spare. 
And lead him home to fatherland and me 1 '^ 

Yes, he was in that bark ; his eyes e'en then 
Beheld the white clifiFs of his own dear land. 
Whilst tears of thankfulness ran down his cheek. 
Kind Providence had bless'd him far away 
With gold and silver and the choicest gems, 
And home he came to share it with his love. 
Then Memory stood beside him on the deck, 
And bade him look upon her gilded scroll. 
The panorama of his early life, — 
His first old home, the fisher's home of thatch, 
His play-mom on the common near the sea. 
The tunes he whistled labouring at the stream. 
Old stories heard here many years ago. 
And, rising like an angel on his gaze. 
The girl he loved in darkness and in light. 
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'T was on the eve of merry Hallowe'en, 
When after long, long years the hills of home 
Eose on the vision of the voyager. 
Then Hope stood by him like a damsel fair, 
And drew the curtain of the future back, 
When dazzling images burst on his sight : 
Where he had play'd upon the echoing downs, 
A polish'd villa rose, with flowers and shrubs, 
And laurel walks, and sweet laburnum bowers. 
Within a parlour, reading the good Book, 
The western floweret sat, his life's bright star, 
With matron meekneSa shining in her face ; 
While round him danced his laughing little ones. 
But he was startled from his sunny trance 
By howling billows struggling with the storm, 
The crash of shipwreck, and the shriek of dread. 

The stout bark in the clutches of the gale 

Writhed like a living thing, and then the winds 

Twitch'd her in pieces with their maniac rage, 

And hurl'd the fragments howling on the rocks, 

Or drove them shivering high upon the heatL 

Edwin is riding mid the seething waves. 

Which ope their foamy mouths and groan for prey. 

And snap the ringing crags : lo 1 Edwin rides 

Upon a portion of the wrench'd mainmast, 

Which dash'd him fainting 'neath the cliff's high brow. 

With mighty effort he dimb'd up the crags, 

And sat above the beating of the sea 

By the same hillock where at set of sun 

The faithful maiden knelt and pray'd for him 

Who now, half' dead, lay bruised upon the turf. 

Lone in the darkness, till the light of mom 
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Fell like enchantment on this rocky world, 

And the first thing the shipwreck 'd youth beheld 

Was the fair Eda, his soul's dearest life. 

Imagine what he felt. A sudden light 
Seem'd shed upon him from the hills of heaven. 
He gazed like one awoke from some sweet dream ; 
And, gazing long, he knew her. They embraced 
And parted, and full soon embraced again, 
And kiss'd each other in the rosy light, 
And wept and smiled, gazed long, embraced again. 
And seem'd o'ercome with transport. Then he told 
The sad slow story of his own distress, — 
How the green sea had glutted all his store. 
And toss'd him naked on his native strand. 
With nothing left her but his heart's true love. 

" Lament not that thy treasure 's swallow'd up 

In greedy ocean's silent house of shells. 

Adversity may strip thee of thy all. 

And poverty may freeze thee with its frost. 

Thy love is what my hungry soul requires. 

Ay, should we crawl across this barren world 

In beggar's weeds, 't were Eden with thy love. 

In having thee thy Eda 's rich indeed. 

O, let me kiss that tear-drop from thy face, 

And smooth thy ringlets wet with ocean's brine. 

And bless thee with the yearnings of my heart. 

I have the streamer's savings in my trunk : 

'T wiU throw a sunshine o'er our future path. 

How pale thou lookest, love 1 Come, come away." 

If thou shouldst ever journey to the West, 
And walk among those ocean-sounding songs 
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Rolling upon thine ear from wind and wave. 

Let thy stray footsteps bear the traveller 

To lone Tin Hollow, where the streamer work'd ; 

And as thou musest mid the feathery ferns 

That fill the mind with rural imagery. 

Let thy thoughts revel with the days of old, 

And waken up life's hidden mysteries. 

And now, Land's End, the pilgrims would return ; 

The voice of duty summons them away. 

Yet let me linger 'neath thy rocky robes, • 

And kiss thy forehead golden with the dawn. 

I thank thee for the breeze thou givest me, 

Fresh, full, and flowing with eternal song. 

I thank thee for the visions which the Muse 

Has seen among thy channell'd monuments. 

I thank thee that T ever turn'd aside 

From life's rough track and plunged into thy calm. 

Awed by the lore of ocean's lofty voice. 

The Almighty's name is pencill'd on thy flowers. 

And graven grandly on thy granite leaves, 

And glittering in the mosses of thy vest, 

And rolling through the thunders of thy harp. 

I leave thee with a bright thought in my heart. 

And on my eyelash a fresh-flowing tear. 

There 's much that thrill'd me in thy eloquence. 

And drew the waters from my flowing soul. 

Thy aspect, like the face of faithful friend. 

Will often cheer me mid Hfe's weariness ; 

And when I 'm gasping in the smoky mine. 

And pining for the fresh breeze of the hills. 

Thy wind-awakened melodies shall soothe 

My panting spirit like the song of hope. 



KYNANCE COVE. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The celebrated antiquarian, Charies Littleton, thus 
describes his impression of Kynance Cove, the subject of 
the following poem : — 

" A natural arched entrance through a vast red rock 
led us into the finest piece of scenery that sportive Nature 
ever produced : on the right hand you see the boldest 
rocky shore glistening with spars and mundics, and 
enamelled with a thousand different hues. Under these 
rocks the sea has formed cavities large enough to admit 
of twenty people commodiously in each cove. From 
one you see a little arm of the sea, which at low water 
comes within less than twenty yards of you, dashing its 
waves against a vast rock that stands entirely detached 
from any other. From another cove you have a sight of 
the ocean, but agreeably interrupted on the right hand by 
an immense high broken rock, detached, like the former, 
from the rooks which join the main land ; and this rock, 
as well as all the others, is alike enamelled with the most 
beautiful colours, and decorated with samphire and other 
sea plants, which hang down from several parts of it. It 
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is impossible, without your poetical genius, to do justice 
to ' this singular scene : for there are a thousand beauties 
still to be described, in traversing this splendid court of 
Neptune. — ^N.B. The name of the place is Kinance, very 
near the famous soapy rock at the Lizard Point, which is 
the most southerly point in Great Britain." (" A Week at 
the Lizard." By C. A. Johns.) 
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I 'vE been to fairy-land, and seen the fays 
Unvested in their workshop. Scenes were here 
That held a poet captive with their charms, 
And mock'd his fancy like a thing of gloom. 
The wondrous cliffs were polish'd with the waves, 
And flash'd and flicker' d like huge mineral walls. 
Their scaly sides were clothed with leafy gold, 
And burn'd with beauty in the light of day. 
The sands that lay on this Elysian cove 
Were all ring-straked with painted serpentine.* 
The hollow caves the waves had fretted out 
Were dash*d with images of flowery hues ; 
And on the rocks, like beautiM psalm-leaves, 
Were odes of music lovely as the light, 
Trill'd by the sea-nymphs in their watery robes. 

I 'm fond of travelling old deserted paths. 
Searched with the winds and soft with solitude ; 
I 'm fond of grandeur in its robe of crags. 
Or fringed with flowers, or edged with velvet moss r 
Of grand old forests, where the trees stand up 

* The beautiful colours of the rocks, bkck, white, green, yellow, 
and red, all polished by the actiou of the sea, and intermixed in end- 
less varietj, sufficiently account for the name of serpentine being 
given to the' formation. 
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And shout together, " God hath made us all ! '* — 

Of odorous heaths, that oft inspire my Muse, 

And lift me high on Inspiration's steep ; 

Of musing lonely by old Ocean's shore, 

And roaming widely through the fields of thought ; 

While castles, towers, and palaces uprise, 

Built with chaste light, and roof'd with burning gems. 

But, starting from my song-trance one bright morn, 

And turning down yon crooked heather-lane. 

These fancy-pictures floated in the dark, 

As rock on rock uncurtain'd to my gaze. 

And roird upon my vision like a spell. 

Hail, fairy-featured, beautiful Kynance ! 

A loving smile is ever on thy face. 

And Beauty revels mid thy gold arcades. 

Along thy glittering grottoes tones are heard 

Like songs at evening by some distant lake. 

Thy colour'd crags, on which the sea-birds perch. 

Are tuneful with the tread of tiny feet. 

No harsh discordant sound is heard in thee ; 

And he who journeys through these sculptured creeks. 

And gazes on those hills of serpentine, 

Where Nature sits upon her chisell'd throne, 

Smiling benignly in her samphire robes. 

Wearing her best, her craggy crown of gems. 

When cluster'd once more in his loving home, 

Will feel a sweetness flowing through his heart, 

And more exalted views of Nature's God. 

Why seek for beauty in the stranger's clime, 
When Beauty's state-room is the gay Kynance ? 
Why seek for visions courted by the Muse, 



When Kynance opens like a mine of gems ? 
Why seek for language from the waves' white lips, 
When ocean fills this pictured Cove with hymns ? 
Why seek for caverns striped with natural lays. 
When they are gouged here by the surging sea? 
Why seek for islands girdled with the main, 
When Kynance holds them in her feathery folds ? , 
So mused I in the sea-damp Drawing-Eoom, 
While through the Bellows rush'd a flood of song. 

Heath I heath I what forests fill those fragrant fields I 

My lot has been to dally with these flowers. 

And walk among them like my kind compeers. 

I twined them with my boyhood's tissued wreath^ 

And manhood found me roving mid their sweets. 

I bound them into brooms so beautiful 

To decorate my rhyme-mill on the moor. 

I wove them with my lyre-chords lovingly, 

And ran to meet them with a smile of joy^ 

At dawn, at noon, and music-breathing eve ; 

And from life's early mom these moorland fays 

Have chimed around me with their bells of gold. 

Till now they seem a portion of their bard. 

But 0, those poets of the rocky came 

Stand up in armies round the fair Kynance, 

On hedge-side, moss-bank, field, and craggy clifl^. 

Streaking the valleys, carpeting the hills. 

And wooing kisses from the amorous sea ; 

So that, when wandering with those sweet-robed queens 

That July mom, my cup of joy ran o'er. 

Behold this little creek among the thyme, 
Whose sloping sides abmptly tumble down 
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To meet the tide that statedly rolls up 

To kiss the shell-fish thickly clustered here. 

The rocks are golden, like the flowers they screen, 

And every nook is hung with ornaments, 

That seems the palace of King Oberon. 

Here graceful swallows glide, and singing birds 

Mingle their music with the billows' lay. 

It is in sooth the song-house of the Muse. 

And as I linger*d by a tiny stream 

That trickled 'neath some flat rocks heather-fringed, 

A comely Image issued from the ledge. 

Like studious pilgrim clad in thymy robes. 

With shoes of moss and hose of ivy-stems, 

Inwoven with the grasses of the glen : 

Upon his head, among the rushy hair. 

Were gems of light that shed a halo round ; 

And, leaning on his staff of serpentine,* 

He oped a worn book strangely character'd, 

And read, like some old bard, these mystic chimes : — 

" There is a valley wedged among the hills. 
Split down by Nature in a passion-freak ; 
And evermore it wears its wild rough weeds. 
And lies a cold untrodden wilderness ; 
And evermore a melancholy wail 
Is moaning through its chambers, and a sound 
Like griefs dark dirge is labouring on the blast. 
And in this valley, by a rapid stream. 



* Pragments of this beautifully veined rock are ofteu worked into 
mantle-pieces, candlesticks, inkstands, egg-shapes, letter-presses, &c., 
and are susceptible of a good polish. 




That brawls among the shingles, lies a cot, 
Tom into ruins, called ' The Haunted Home.' 

" The sun was setting on a summer's eve, 

And all the gentle brooks were full of song ; 

The swallows glanced and wheeled along the came ; 

The white lighthouse seem'd whiter in the dusk ; 

The sea-birds curtsied on the gilded cliffs ; 

And soon a holy quietude came down, 

That fill*d these moorlands with the breath of heaven. 

A pious youth is kneeling here alone, 

And praying to his Fatheb. O'er his head. 

Unseen by him, miraculously bright. 

Angels are hovering with their wings of flame ; 

Smiles play about their lips, like rays of light 

When morn is breaking o'er the woody hills. 

To see the Christian wrestling with his God. 

" The young man prays, and as he prays, his face 
Grows bright and glorious ; in his eye a ray 
Of heaven's own light is kindled, and his soul 
Is full of love and tenderness divine. 
He rises from the earth celestialized ; 
And when again he mingles with the world. 
Men mark him for his kindness, and they smell 
The sweets of heaven upon his earthy robes. 

'' For many happy days and months and years 
The pious youth ran well : he watch'd, he pray'd. 
He read the Bible in his closet-home. 
And worshipp'd God amid the groves and fields, 
And bow'd before Him in His holy fane. 
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He served his Mak» with a peifect.heart. 
And did his duty with a willing mind. 
Thus life below foreshadow'd bliss above. 
But in an evil hour the tempter came 
With soft seducing. See him listening now. 
And now resisting^ till the wily fiend 
Entrapp'd him in his meshes, and he fell 
Deep in the mire of sin, to rise no more. 

" Within a bne cot by an aged null. 

O'er which a hollow alder spreads its arms, 

Twisted and tum'd by many a winter storm, 

When ships were stranded and whole crews were drown'd, 

A simple maiden dwelt, as innocent 

As blooms the white rose by the waterfall. 

Her song was sweeter than the throstle's lay, 

And Eve unveil'd her face among the dews, 

And stood on tip-toe in the murky marsh, 

To hear it rippling on the vesper breeze. 

She loved the vales and mountains, woods and streams ; 

And Nature fill'd her heart with melodies. 

And taught her wisdom with a silent tongue. 

Nor was the God of Providence forgot. 

To whom she pray'd in young simplicity. 

Thus lived she with a sire of hoary hairs, 

And aged mother bending to decay. 

Diffusing light and beauty everywhere ; 

Till the seducer with a flattering tongue, 

The proud young spirit fallen from virtue's path. 

To whom we have alluded heretofore, 

Euin'd and left her a poor shatter'd wreck. 

Over which angels moum'd and chembs grieved. 

To pine and die in want and londiness. 
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" A few years glided by like noiseless dreams, 

Though oft he trembled when the unseen hand 

Had written strange lines on his closet-wall, 

And conscience smote him with a fiery sword. 

The wild night-winds, unbridled from their steeds. 

Crack through the welkin with an echo rude ; 

And in the inky blackness of the storm 

We dimly see him once more on the heath. 

His eyes are glaring wildly, in his hand 

A slender rope is dangling, and he strides 

Across the common with a maniac's speed. 

Thus pass'd he to the cottage on the diff, 

And fearful was the scene enacted there. 

For in the light of morning he was found 

Hanging upoijL the rude end of a beam. 

Cold, stiff, and ghastly, while beside him lay 

An awful manuscript which none may read ; 

And ever sinee that melancholy night 

Hoarse hollow utterances the peasant hears. 

And calls this crumbling cot * The Haunted Home.' '' 

The tall Came Prophet seem'd to turn the leaves, 
And read as follows : ** Streams are beautifol 
That run along among the rushy tufts 
With silvery deamess ; blossoms on the trees. 
Or flowers among the grasses of the field. 
Or rich with beauty in the garden-ground. 
Are passii^g lovely ; but the poet's child 
Was lovelier than the best ; she far outshone 
The sweetest tints of Flora, growing up 
As grew the lily by the running brook. 
How much he loved her is a thing unknown ; 
But sickness came, and weakness and decay ; 
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And in the sweetness of the Sabbath morn, 
When earth was worshipping in hallow*d robes, 
Her loving spirit pass'd to Paradise. 

" Now sadly weeping in the hawthorn shade, 
When summer dews are hanging on the flowers, 
And evening shadows walk the dim hill-sides, 
A gentle vision haunts him in his tears. 
And gleams upon him from the heights of heaven. 
Along the living slopes of Eden-land, 
Where fadeless roses fringe the shining banks. 
His angel-babe is gliding, and her robes 
Are whiter than the snow-wreath. Wandering here 
Amid the sun-bright scenery, her fair hands 
Are fiird with blossoms from the tree of life, 
And fragrant flowers that never know decay. 

" If thou shouldst meet on this romantic cliff 
A pensive man with tear-drops in his eye 
And hand upon his breast, scanning the rocks. 
Or looking mournfully upon the deep. 
Or pausing when the distant church-bells sound, 
As if he read a memoir in their toll. 
Disturb him not : this is the stricken bard. 
His thoughts are climbing hill-tracks far away, 
And glancing o'er the journey of his life. 
His Sabbath hours, his children, wife, and home. 
His walks with them, his joys beside the hearth. 
And all the sweet endearments of the past. 
Throng tearful round him : so disturb him not.'' 

The Vision paused a moment, turning o'er 
The thick book -leaves that noisy rustling made ; 
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Then read again in sad funereal tone : 
" There is a lone grave on this golden cliff, 
Where long has slept a shipwreck'd mariner. 
A broken oar thrust in the mossy mound 
Serves as his monument : long grass and heath 
And prickly brambles mingle on his tomb. 
Tradition says, one night a storm arose. 
And a small craft was dash'd upon the rocks, 
And feU in fragments. When the Morning rose 
With tears upon her lids, two fishermen 
Secured a body roll'd up by the surf. 
And buried it a few yards from the sea : 
And here it lies in silent loneliness. 
A Bible with his name inscribed thereon 
Was all they found on him, which one of them 
Lodged on a shelf within his reedy home. 

" Time pass'd, years fled, the fishermen were gone ; 
An only daughter occupied the shed, 
Married and blossom-bless'd, when one dark night 
A wrinkled grandam stepp'd the threshold o'er. 
Strange were her vestments, and her tale as strange : 
Her only son had left his mother^s home. 
And sail'd upon the seas ; and he had said 
That after three long years he 'd come again, 
And give his mother much. Three years expired, 
And three times three brought no relief to her. 
The wanderer came not. Then Distress and Want 
And Hunger chill'd her with their grisly stare. 
Her household trifles went : the bench and stools. 
And pewter plates upon the dresser-shelves, 
The clothes-press qiuiint, carved chest of ancient make. 
Table and form, and old dock on the stairs. 
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The tin canteen and bottle with-entwined. 
Which long were handed down from siie to son ; 
Till, not a vestige left, she wandered forth 
To beg the cold world's colder charity ; 
And lying one night by a moorland hedge, 
She dreamt she. found the Bible of her boy, 
With his own nan^e upon the known fly-leaf. 

" If, when the trees are stript and fields are bare. 
And roar the winds along the hungry coast, 
You see an old crone on the moaning came, 
Sitting upon the 9ad grave with bare head» 
Catching the big rain in her leany palms. 
And chattering strangely wild, O turn and weep 1 
This is the mother of the mariner." 

A heavy groan coil'd upward from the rocks. 

Yawn '4 from the waves, out-rumbled from the clouds, 

And roU'd across the moor in plumes of black ; 

And as it died away, the Seer began : 

" In a rude dwelling shivering on the cliff. 

An old blind pilgrim dwelt, whose eyes were dimm'd, 

When Beauty wove a garland for his brow. 

'T is sad to think of this afflicted one. 

Suffice it that he loved a gentle maid, 

And she retum'd her own into his heart ; 

And they had purposed on their marriage-day 

To walk among those flower-robed choristers 

That trill their silent hymns along Kynance. 

But down upon them oame a fearful doom ; 

Pale sickness seized her like a hungry beast, 

And dragg'd her to the tomb, and, as he moum'd, 

Stabb'd to the, soul with sorrow's briny sword, 
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Blackness crept o'er his visioD, and dull night 
Damm'd up its natural doorways, till he groped 
About in darkness like a frame of bone. 
You might have seen him stumbling o'er the heath. 
Creeping towards the churchyard in the dusk, 
Where every new grave is a novelty, 
Searching among the rank grass with his hands. 
Until he felt the iresh mould o'er her head ; 
Where he would sit and mourn most dolefully. 

" Don't pass that thatch'd cot, whose low roof is crush'd. 

And one lone tree is on the garden-hedge ; 

Nor think of the old blind man. Here he lived 

His Ufe away in darkness, and was fed 

Nobody could tell how. The neighbours say 

That oft at evening gentle songs were heard 

Around the casements of his lonely shed. 

Like angels singing in the fields of air. 

His loving heart was full of thankfulness, 

And not a murmur wander'd from his lips ; 

And when he died, he pass'd away to heaven.' 
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The shining Phantom paused with heated brow : 

Wiping his forehead with a tuft of ferns, 

He read the last page of that song unread : 

*' The birds are joyous on the garden-trees. 

And noontide floods the welkin. In her home 

A mother sings her pensive lullaby 

To little baby in his cradle-couch. 

Who pokes his arms up in a fit of rage. 

And shrieks his dawning-odes. ' Hush, little one ; 

Thy father 's ploughing in the sloping field ; 

I see him where the limpid fountain springs. 
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And cheerfully he guides the labouring team. 
Art weeping so to call thy father home ? 
'T is thy fond mother rocks thee patiently. 
O sleep, my pretty one, sleep, sleep, my love ! * 

" A few stray zephyrs meet upon the hills, 
Kiss in the hollows, separate and run 
Among the rocks in very wantonness. 
Sunshine is streaming down upon the vales. 
And hanging Nature in her robes of gold. 
Among the lambkins on the grassy lawn, 
New kite in hand, behold a happy boy, 
Anxious to see it fly. He tries and tries. 
And, though he often fails, he tries again. 
Till in the ait it rises, rising still 
And fluttering o'er him like a thing of life. 
He shouts, he halloos, dances, shouts again ; 
So that the very flowerets of the field 
Are really shaken with his gust of joy ; 
And when at supper by his mother's side. 
How does he talk of what he has achieved I 

" A studious youth is wandering where the rocks 
Are bright with sonnets woven with the waves. 
There is a mystic brightness in his eyes. 
And strange outbeamings from their inner depths. 
He seeks not intercourse with selfish man. 
But fellowship with mountains and the muse ; 
And in a hollow grot of serpentine, 
Where dwell the genii of the snowy surf. 
He reads aloud the song-lines on the walls. 
Sweet mingling with the harmonies of eve :•— 
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" * The gentle Anna, sweeter than the rose, 

And bright as waters sparkling through the grass, 

Sat at cool twilight in her lover's bower ; 

And pleasant was their language smoothed by love. 

They talk'd of streams that tinkle down the dells. 

Of ferns and iurzes wooing in the moss, 

Of flowers and trees, blue hills and setting suns, 

And golden summers many years away ; 

Whilst Providence was worshipped and adored ; 

And roaming mid the pictures of Kynance, 

Leaning upon her Edward's arm, she cried, 

" O Cove enchanting ! much is said of thee ; 

But of thy beauty half has not been told." ' 

And as the young man open'd from his dream 

Amid those gems from Nature's lavish hand, 

He shouted high in joyous ecstasy, 

* O Cove enchanting ! half has not been told.' " 



He closed the volume with a magic clasp. 
And hid it in his bosom. How I long'd 
To woo it from the stranger, that kind iriends 
Might joy to trace its wonders, and my soul 
Be gladden'd with the freshness of new thought ! 
But through the golden doorways of the rocks 
He vanish'd while I gazed ; and, looking round, 
The twilight had descended ; far away. 
My lingering mates were calling ; the great sea 
Was sounding like an organ : so T turn'd. 
And turning turn'd to look a long farewell. 

One word at parting from thee, fair Kynance. 
Although I travel to my inland home. 
And mingle in the war of busy life. 
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With many a mile between thee and the bard. 
There is a cell within my memory. 
Where -thou shalt. neede like a song enshrined, 
And oft thy beauty, like a sky of gold. 
Enclose me in a wilderness of gems. 
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MANKIND AKE ALL BEDEEMED. 

Thebe is a glorious sentiment 

Which earth and heaven rehearse ; 
It flows from all material things, 

It fills the universe. 
It rolls along life's rugged path, 

It on our fathers streamed ; 
'T will echo down Time's latest march, 

" Mankind are all redeem'd." 



A thatcher at the early mom 

Sang on the roof-top clear, 
And in the dew-damp sycamore 

The sparrows bent to hear. 
The daylight, quivering through the brakes, 

O'er mine and mountain stream'd, 
As with a cheerful voice he sang, 

'' Mankind are all redeem'd." 
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A miner in his smoky cave, 

Amid his coarse employ, 
In clouds of darkness visible, 

Thus sweetly sang for joy. 
His toil-wet face was dirty, pale, 

And very ill he seem'd, 
When oaroUing those thrilling words, 

** Mankind are all redeem^.*' 



A sailor, sailing on the seas, 

A thousand leagues from land, 
Amid the angry hurricane, 

Pour'd forth his carol bland : 
And though the wild winds wail'd around, 

And through the rigging scream'd. 
His voice was heard above the storm, 

" Mankind are all redeem'd." 



A shepherd on the low hill's side 

Sat in the trees' cool shade. 
While round him fed his fleecy flock 

Upon the tender blade. 
Bright visions fill'd that shepherd's miud« 

As 'neath the oak he dream'd ; 
And lifting up his voice he sang, 

" Mankind are all redeem'd." 



A pilgrim by the waterfall 
Sang in the light of eve ; 

A poet sauntering by the riU, 
A cheerfol song to weave ; 
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A hedger in the breezy dells. 
Where fragrant flowerets teem'd j 

A pale mechanic at his board, — 
" Mankind are all redeem'd." 

A dark man hastening through the dell 

Upon a lonely isle, 
Though tears were rolling down his cheek, 

Was offcen seen to smile. 
! once he was a cannibal, 

But light had on him stream'd : 
Old things had pass'd, and thus he sang, 

" Mankind are all redeem'd." 

A little girl went singing where 

A streamlet slid along ; 
And sweeter than the brooklet's flow 

Arose that maiden's song. 
Methought the high hills roU'd it back, 

That with eve's glory gleam'd ; 
And every valley echoed it, 

" Mankind are all redeem'd." 



THE MOTHER'S CLOSET. 

« 
See' ST thou that elm-tree by the rock. 

Within a hollow glen ? 

A branchless trunk it is, and far 

From the abode of men. 
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It is indeed a lonely place, 

Sooop'd out by Nature's hands ; 

0, there is solitude enough, 
Where the old elm-tree stands. 



It must be many years ago 

When it was in its prime. 
Because they say it flourished there 

Before my father's time. 
But now the old trunk stands alone, 

Clasp'd with the ivy green : 
And not a bud e'er decks its crown, 

The pilgrim of the scene. 

Once on a time the woodman came. 

With shaipen'd axe in hand. 
To cut it down, and cast it forth, 

Like refuse of the land. 
But, thinking when he was a boy 

*T was beautiful to see. 
He dropp'd his axe, and walk'd away. 

And spared the old elm-tree. 

0, blessings on his hoary hairs, 

And blessings on his brow. 
And blessings on his children dear, 

For sparing thee till now ! 
For where would pious M&ry pray. 

Where would her closet be, 
K hands of other days had hewn 

The trunk of this old tree ? 



THE MISSIONABY. 
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But now 't is Mary's holy haunt ; 

The twilight finds her here ; 
She kneels and prays with weeping eyes 

For those she holds so dear. 
Her darling children, one by one, 

Are brought before her God ; 
And earnest tears run down hear cheek. 

And faU upon the sod. 

And mom and eve, beside that elm, 

Ascends her earnest prayer ; 
When breezes blow, winds high or low. 

Let it be foul or fair. 
Bright angels watch her from the skies; 

For unto them 't is given 
To minister unto the wise : 

Her prayers were heard in heaven. 



THE MISSIONARY. 

His native meadows were beautiful all, 

And floating around was the cuckoo's call ; 

A thousand golden flowers were there. 

Filling with sweets the vernal air. 

The birds chimed on the budding trees, 

And on the wings of the gentle breeze 

He heard an unseen spirit sing 

A lay of love to the green-hair'd Spring. 

But, 0, it has come, the parting hour. 

When he leaves his home, his childhood's bower, 

And hastens away with the lamp of light 

On his mission of peace to the valley of night. 
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And down the patli he was wont to glide 
In life's sweet mom with boyish pride, 
When brother and sister beside him play'd, 
He wander'd on in the trees' cool shade, 
A rosy youth, with tresses fair, 
And flashing eye imdimm'd by care ; 
But as those dear old nooks he pass'd. 
The scalding tears fell thick and fast. 
And a little grave, where a sister lay, 
Was green beside him on his way ; 
And a cloud came mantling o'er his mind. 
As he gazed fuU oft on his home behind ; 
But it melted away in the Spirit's breath. 
As he rush'd into the field of death. 

And the scenes he saw in that sin-stain'd dime, 

flight blanch the harden'd cheek of Time, 

Or cause the rocks on the bleak hill's head 

A gush of burning tears to shed. 

Once, travelling near a heathen town. 

With his spirit sad, and his soul cast down, 

A herd of savage men he saw. 

Who glared on him with a scowl of awe. 

As they gnaw'd the flesh &om a human limb. 

0, what a sight was this for him ! 

Well might the stars in the crown of night 

Sicken to paleness at the sight. 

From off her breast, with aspect wild. 

He saw a mother pluck her child. 

And leave it in the desert lone. 

Where the serpent coil'd by the ancient stone. 

Calmly she tum'd, and walk'd away ; 

Her babe became the tiger's prey. 
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That eve be pass'd in pensive mood 

The quiet dell of solitude. 

In its holy hush not a sound was heard, 

But the gushing trill of the evening bird, 

Or the gentle winds that odours wept, 

Kissing the flowerets as they slept. 

And the young moon rose o'er the silver'd trees, 

As a plaintive sound came on the breeze : 

'T was a Negro's prayer to the Deity, — 

A Negro slave, but his soul was free. 

He had heard from him of the Saviour's love. 

And was travelling home to the heaven above. 

Years pass away, like a tale that 's told. 

And his face is tum'd to the scenes of old. 

He stood once more on his native strand. 

And heard the songs of his fatherland. 

And a tear roll'd o'er his wrinkled cheek. 

As he thought those thoughts too deep to speak, 

Silently moving, the meads among. 

To his early home he had left so long. 

He cross'd the brook he had pass'd in spring. 

When all was bright with her blossoming. 

When he hasted on, with his two-edged sword. 

To fight the battles of the Lord ; 

When his step was firm*, as forth he came. 

And his fierce eye was an eye of flame. 

But a change was come ; for years had fled. 

And the snows of age were on his head. 

Upon his staff he ^s leaning now. 

Deep marks are graven on his brow ; 

Old Time has sadly alter'd him. 

And his eyes are grown both dark and dim. 
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He paused beneath his old home's eaves, 

To mark the fall of the shrivell'd leaves ; 

For Autmnn came with withering breath, 

Blowing around the blast of death. 

And he wiped the tears, as he crept along^ 

To hear the redbreast's sacred song. 

His boyhood's home was his no more, 

The stranger's feet were on the floor ; 

The tree, the porch, the rural stile, 

Where hawthorn flowers were wont to smile, 

Appear'd the same as when a boy. 

And mother shared his grief and joy. 

But sister, brother, all were flown. 

And left him on life's road alone. 

So down the honeysuckled lane 

The hoary pilgrim tum'd again ; 

And soon the Saviour bade him come, 

And call'd the Christian warrior home. 



THE RESTORED. 

The gentle south winds softly blew, 

Where Spring's first flowers had birth ; 
And the warm cheering sunlight threw 

Its radiance on the earth ; 
When from his lowly woodbined home, 

O'ershadow'd with tall trees, 
A pale man, button'd to the chin. 

Crept forth into the leas. 
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Six weaiy wintry months had he 

Bow'd in his lowly cot, 
Nor cross'd the threshold of his home, 

Nor murmnr'd at his lot. 
Sick, sick, was he, his wasting frame 

Drew near the door of death, 
When He who smote him heard his wounds, 

And purified his breath. 

Beside the crooked hedge of withs, 

He slowly crept along. 
Pausing to look upon the flowers. 

That shone the banks among. 
And when the grey lark fleetly rose, 

And carolTd o'er his head ; 
Wiping the hot tears from his face. 

He raised his eyes and said, — 

" what a blessed, "blessed boon 

Is the dear gift of health. 
More precious far than friends or fame. 

Or what the world calls wealth ! 
O blessings on this cooling breeze, 

That fans my feverish brow ! 
Methinks I never felt like this, 

Or prized it so till now. 

" How beautiful those marigolds 

Are shining mid the grass 1 
And here the blue-eyed cuckoo-flowers 

Bow to me, as I pass. 
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Methinks they never look'd so fair, 

WMe robin on the spray 
Is singing like a merry bard. 

Under the crown of May. 

" blessed, blessed be His name^ 

Who raised me from my bed. 
And brought me on those paths once more, 

I have been wont to tread. 
I laud and magnify Him here. 

Who fills both earth and sky, 
Whose power has raised me up again, 

The Holy and the High." 



A VIOLET LYING ON THE VILLAGE LANE, 

Why is it that I meet thee here ? 
Come tell me, for I love thee dear. 
How eagerly I Ve sought for thee. 

O'er hill and mossy plain, 
Among the hedges of the lea. 

And down the rural lane 1 
But here I find thee first to-day, 
A-withering on the rough highway. 

I 've gazed upon the broad blue sky. 
And deem'd it tinctured with thy dye ; 
And when the deepening twilight died, 
I Ve sat within my bower. 



A VIOLET LYING ON THE VILLAGE LANE. 
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With thy fair sisters at my side, 
For many a musing hour ; 
And when the stars came forth at even, 
I call'd them violets of heaven. 



O, I have woo'd the fickle Spring, 

And quafF'd the fragrance from her wing. 

And oft have hied me o'er the green, 

And through the boggy land. 
To mark the spot where I have seen 

Thy blue-eyed kindred stand ; 
And what strange joy lit up my face. 
To find the firstlings of your race 1 



But thou art dying, little sweet. 
And withering at the poet's feet : 
My song is far too rough for thee, 

ITiou darling of the year, 
Pull'd off in dewy infancy,' 

And rudely trampled here. 
Like worth by want and misery driven. 
Unfriended, crippled, crush'd, and riven. 



Who call'd thee forth ? what hand did fiing 
Thee on the grassy lap of Spring ? 
Chance could not penetrate the sod 

With new life-giving power ; 
None other than the mighty God 

Could make thee, little flower. 
Thy form so fair, so full, so free, 
Speaks volumes of the Deity. 
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The white moon now is riding high, 
The stars are peering through the sky, 
Twilight hath fled. In converse sweet 

We Ve. linger'd here too long, 
But I have been so cheer'd to meet 

Thee, harbinger of song ; 
For thou dost ever with thee bring 
A thousand tales of gentle Spring. 



TO MY MOTHER. 

Dear mother, Autumn's pensive vest 
Is sloping down our mountain's breast. 
And Silence muses on its crest. 
'T i8 quiet now on every side. 
Save the sweet breath of eventide, 
That gently shakes the withering heath, 
And fans the rivulet beneath. 
No other sound doth by me float. 
Save little robin's plaintive note. 
Who on yon hawthorn's mossy spray 
Sings dirges to the dying day. 
Or ever and anon a wren 
Chirps wildly from the furzy glen ; 
While o'er the leaf-decaying vale 
Is heard the thresher's echoing flail. 
At such an hour, on such a time, 
I up my native hill-side climb, 
Resolved upon its top to stand. 
And gaze once more o'er fatherland ; 
To weave an artless lay of truth. 
And conjure back the dreams of youth. 



And once again within my bower 
To pass a visionary hour. 

Dear mother, childhood's hours are past, 
And life's few sands are dropping fast ; 
A thousand startling changes seem 
To haunt my vision like a dream. 
Adown those rocks with mosses crown'd, 
Glides past a soul- subduing sound. 
The hawthorn where I loved to play 
With merry ones at close of day. 
They, hedge and all, have pass'd away. 
My schoolmates in the primrose glen 
Are all transform'd from boys to men. 
And some beneath the cypress shade, 
Lock'd in the arms of Death, are laid ; 
While others from their native home 
Away in distant countries roam. 
And now, where'er my footsteps range, 
I trace the finger-marks of Change. 

Dear mother, at this quiet time. 
When scarce is heard the curfew's chime. 
When scarce a ripple stirs the lake. 
And scarce a murmur moves the brake. 
When Silence seems to pause for breath, 
Lock'd in the mute embrace of Death, 
When leaves are dropping, and the stars 
Come shining on their silver cars. 
When Cynthia's beams sport on the rill. 
And her white garments clothe the hill. 
When twilight gently fades away. 
And birds are mute on every spray. 
As shuts the dewy eye of Day, 
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Beneath my own old favourite tree, 
I weave an artless lay for thee. 

Dear mother, to our straw-thatch'd home, 
On this old came, my thoughts now roam ; 
I see you cluster'd round the hearth. 
Enjoying sweet domestic mirth. 
The cat sleeps on the window-seat, 
The dog is lying at your feet ; 
Beneath your elbow sister sits, 
And on the worsted stocking knits ; 
While some run round in childish glee. 
And infant laughs upon your knee. 
But ah 1 how soon may sickness come. 
And sorrow's waves roll through our home ! 
For change is plainly written here, 
* And from the eyelid falls the tear. 
The parent trees droop and decay, 
And their green branches fade away ; 
Earth's sweetest flowerets pale and die. 
As storm and tempest huny by ; 
And ofb the blast is heard to moan 
Around the new-erected stone. 
But far beyond our earth-bound range. 
There is a land that does not change ; 
There is a sun-illumined clime. 
Where spring is ever in its prime ; 
And flowers will never fade above, 
Warm'd with the sunbeams of His love. 
O let us strive, by faith and prayer, 
To gain a saintly entrance there. 
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THE WIDOW. 

Within the house of God, 

I saw her bend the knee, 
And lift her pensive eyes to heaven 

In silent agony. 
Tears trickled down her face, 

And on the altar fell ; 
The varied thoughts that stirr'd her soul. 

No human tongue can teU I 



Perchance she mused on him 

Who from her side had flown, - 
And left her in this desert land, 

A widow, all alone. 
And were it not for Him 

Who heard her orphan's cry. 
It would indeed be happiness 

To lav her down and die. 



Perchance she mused on home. 

That land where all is fair. 
The peaceful palaces of heaven ; 

Her husband resteth there 1 
O'er its bright battlements 

She oft had seen him gaze. 
Clad in a golden vesture bright, 

And harping hymns of praise. 
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I know not why she wept, 

Bnt tears ran down apace, 
And by her side her little boy 

Gazed in her sad pale face. 
And when the burning sob 

Shook her grief-crumbling clay, 
I saw him shrink within himself. 

And turn his head away. 



Dark mourning weeds they wore, — 

That mother and her love, — 
And both knelt down and worshipp'd there 

The God that reigns above. 
The widow's heart was full ; 

No words I heard her speak ; 
But evermore tlie silent tears 

Were stealing down her cheek. 



I know not why she wept ; 

She communed there with God ; 
Perchance she felt resigned to bear 

The chastenings of His rod. 
A peace the world knows not, 

Poor stricken one, is thine, 
A calm that smooths life's troubled wave. 

The balm of love divine. 
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MY LITTLE MAID WHEN FOUR MONTHS OLD. 

Mt little maid, what joy to see 
Thee dancing on thy mother's knee ! 
Thy fair white brow, how bright it seems. 
And from thine eye what pleasure gleams \ 
O, every random glance that 's given. 
Seems like a messenger from heaven, 
Which here unconsciously hath stray'd, 
^ To visit me, my little maid. 



My little maid, thou canst not teU 

How we are charm'd with this bright spell : 

Two solitary slaves of care. 

Who love to breathe the mountain air. 

To meet on such a heath as this 

A cherub newly dropt from bliss. 

It cheers our hearts that here hath stray'd 

An angel in our little maid. 



My little maid, I drop a tear. 
To think what thou may'st suffer here ; 
These earnest beaming eyes of thine 
May soon be dimm'd with' sorrow's brine. 
And thy smooth cheek, so soft and fair. 
Be furrow'd with the plough of care ; 
The cottage flower may fleetly fade, 
And death devour my little maid. 
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My little maid, this feverish clime 
Still changes with the flight of time ; 
And though thou twinest round my heart, 
The moment hastes when we must part. 
But, daughter dear, there is a home, 
Where change can never, never come, 
Where Spring's young roses never fade : 
There may we meet our little maid. 



My little maid, when all is o'er. 
And I am " chained to earth no more," 
When in the dark cold grave I lie, 
O come beneath the evening sky. 
And bring, O bring, the earliest flower. 
That peeps within my mountain bower. 
An offering to thy father's shade, 
And I 'U be with my little maid. 



THE OLD HAWTHORN. 

PiCTUEE of drooping age, 
Or wrinkled sage. 

How art thou fallen, tree ! 
Thy boughs are dead. 
Thy green is fled. 

And thou look'st wistfully. 
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But once I knew thee very fair ; 

Thou wert my boyhood's gem ; 
And ere I felt the grip of care, 
I frolick'd round thy stem. 
O tree, tree, 
How sad to see 
Decay's foul arms entwining thee ! 

Have there not often been, 
To grace this quiet scene. 

Young merry children here ? 
And on their cheek. 
With beauty sleek, 

Hast thou not dash'd a tear ? 
The earliest minstrel of the morn 

Upon thy boughs would sing. 
How mine eyes sparkled, drooping thorn, 

When robin in the Spring, 
What time the west 
With flowers was drest. 
Among thy buds rebuilt her mossy nest ! 

Here youth has wandered oft 
Along this silent croft. 

When thou wert very fair. 
In crown of flowers. 
That sent sweet showers. 

Of fragrance through the air. 
And here, within thy healing shade. 

The lover would repose 
To muse upon his gentle maid, 

At evening's quiet close ; 
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To breathe his sighs, 
'Neath summer skies. 
Where thou in hermit solitude dost rise. 



Here 'tottering age hath crept, 
What time the young moon slept 

On breast of Even, 
And through thy branches sere, 
And many a glitt'ring tear, 

Look'd up to heaven. 
And where thy roots have spread along. 

He knelt him down to pray. 
Until he deem'd an angel's song 
Tell with the dying day. 

The wild flowers bow 

On the hill's brow ; 
Methinks it shakes the heather now. 



Bending beneath his load, 
Down life's precarious road. 

My father's sire. 
With rifled ringlets grey, 
Alone would hither stray, 

With fond desire, 
Watching the western clouds and hills, 

O'ertopp'd with golden light ; 
Or glow-worms gleaming by the rills. 
Like silver on the sight ; 

Hamlets leaf'd o'er. 

Yon heather floor, 
Bower, rock-heap, mead, and rushy moor. 
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Thou still art standing here, 
Though looking sad and sere, 

But grandsire 's dead. 
Spring comes and goes, 
The summer rose 

From thee is fled. 
Autumn pulls thy few leaves, O tree, 

Thou shak*st at Wii^ter's roar ; 
Ketuming seasons come to thee, 
But to grandsire no more. 

'T is thus with all, 

We needs must fall, 
And Death sit o'er us in his dark dust-hall. 



Sad, hermit-like, alone. 
Apart from others grown. 

Scathed mountain tree. 
On the heath-desert rude. 
To break the solitude. 

And live with me 1 
For oft I Ve mused thy boughs beneath. 

When youthful blood ran high ; 
And Hope held out her laurel-wreath, 
And bade the muser try. 

How is the proud 

Old hawthorn bow'd ! 
Time wraps thee in thy mossy shroud. 



Come, let me link my name 
Upon the scroll of fame 
With thine, old tree. 

F 2 
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Then, when the blasts of time, 
Hurl me to Death's dark clime, 

I '11 live with thee. 
Thy boughs, time-twisted, stark, and grey, 

Shall have undying power ; 
And when thy very roots decay. 
Thou shalt be still in flower ; 
Living, though dead. 
To poesy wed, 
Whispering for ever on my mountain's head. 



THE STOEY OF KOBIN REDBREAST. 

I 'vE been down in the valley, and O I have seen 
Young Spring tripping on in her mantle of green : 
A garland of buds on her forehead she wore : 
I sang her a song, for I 'd seen her before. 
Flinging daisies and buttercups round the rough brae, 
And studding the vales with the gems of young May. 

By the brink of the rill, as it murmur'd along. 
On a bud-bursting twig I awoke a new song. 
And I saw where the waters delicious did lave 
A cluster of primroses kissing the wave. 
And a violet or two seem'd to welcome my trill. 
As I mingled my notes with the plaint of the rill. 

Then I hopp'd on a bough of the green-budding thorn. 
Where my mother has told me Cock Robin was bom. 
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In an ivy-lined hole I directed my eye, 
Where sightless and featherless once I did lie : 
And when I beheld it, I warbled for glee, 
That Eobin was hatch'd in this bud-cover'd tree. 

I flew o'er the valley, and rambled at will 
To a straw-cover'd cot on the brow of a hill ; 
Where I crept from the tempest a short time ago. 
When Winter was puffing around the white snow. 
And I sang a whole day, but they gave me no meat, 
And poor little Eobin had nothing to eat. 

So I fluttered away, faint, hungry, and weak. 

The. home of a good-natured poet to seek ; 

Crept forth to the door, hopp'd up on the sill. 

Shook the snow-feathers off, and then knock'd with my bill ; 

When out came the bard, and he gave me my fill. 

So I sang him a song, with significant look ; 

He nodded, and wrote it all down in his book. 

Night closed in around me, and feaiful to tell. 

How affrighted I shrank from the storm-spirit's yell. 

The frost-dews adhered to my ice-bitten toes. 

And I thought my faint breathings were come to a close. 

I saw a poor sparrow drop down from the thatch. 

And flutter and die underneath the cold latch. 

Then off to a snow-cover'd cow-house I crept. 
Where in a cold cranny I shiver'd and wept'; 
And a pert Httle wren from the rafter did prate. 
And no single whit seem'd to pity my fate. 
The storm howl'd tremendous, and groan'd overhead. 
And at midnight it tore off the roof of the shed. 
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I thought the fire-circle, amid all the crash. 
Around little Eobin incessant did flash ; 
And I deem'd I was dead, but here I am still, 
On the walls of the cow-house awaking my trill. 
'T is a trill of affection. But poor little wren 
Has never been seen by Cock Eobin since then. 

How gloomy the fields were a short time ago ! 

But now they are cover'd with daisies, — not snow. 

How fearful the wind was that yell'd through the trees ! 

But now there is mirth in the voice of the breeze ; 

And e'en little Eobin exulting can sing, 

" Hail, hail to thy coming. Spring, beautiful Spring I " 



THE TWO EXAMPLES. 

The song of twilight ran 

Along the leas and lakes, 
And summer's evening shades came down 

Upon the forest-brakes. 
And soft and slow the bells 

Peal o'er the village mead ; 
While from the distant heights is heard 

The shepherd's pastoral reed. 

Within God's temple kneel 

A father and his son ; 
And tears adown the old man's face 

Are stealing one by one ; 
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And throuc^h the painted glass 

The sun's last golden rays 
Are falling on his child and him : 

The Christian father prays. 

Across the far blue sea, 

Upon a stricken strand, 
A Pagan father and his child 

Within their temple stand. 
The wild old heathen kneels 

Down on the oft-nress'd clod, 
Teaching his little one to pray : 

A monkey is their God. 

Up, slumberer, from thy dream ! 

The scion from the stock 
WiU grow up like the parent tree, 

Uprooted with time's shock. 
The Christian father's son 

Adopts the Christian creed ; 
The Pagan boy 's the Pagan man. 

And does the Pagan's deed. 



THE PALSY HEALED. 

" 'T IS noised abroad that Jesus Christ is come, 
Who heal'd the leper man at Galilee, 
By reaching forth His hand, and touching him. 
And saying, * Be thoii clean.' Ay, many more, 
With foul diseases rankling in their flesh. 
Have felt the power of high Omnipotence, 
And drunk the virtue from His healing lips. 



T- 
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O, could he see the husband of my youth, 

So very sad and helpless as thou art, 

This loving One would heal thee, and I should 

Be fiU'd with joy and gladness exquisite. 

Kind neighbours, can't you take him on your backs. 

Or on his bed, and carry him to Christ, 

That health may tingle through his throbbing veins ? " 

Thus spake his wife, and by her earnestness 
She won upon them. So they took him up. 
And he was borne among the pressing crowd 
About the door, but could not enter in. 
They scale the house-top, break away the roof. 
Let down the bed whereon the sick man lay 
Before the searching eyes of Deity. 
And in a moment faith had done its work : 
" Thy sins this instant be forgiven thee : 
Take up thy bed, and go unto thine house." 
And he arose, and bore his couch along. 



Meanwhile his wife thus ponder'd by the brook : — 

" Sweet are thy murmurings to this heart of mine. 

Thou little winding stream : in love's sweet tone 

Thou speakest to me of departed days. 

I 've play'd beside thy brink in childhood's hour, 

And cull'd the shining pebbles on thy strand. 

And kiss'd thy silver waves, and deem'd my life 

Would glide as sweetly o'er the sands of time. 

I 've pluck'd the flowers whose roots thy waves have kiss'd. 

Sweet little flowers that loved thee for thy sake. 

And blossom'd here in peace and solitude. 

Opening their golden eyelids to the dawn. 

And drinking dew-drops from the robe of Eve j 
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And I have tbought that like those pretty flowers 
I wish'd to bloom, unnoticed and unknown. 
I 've seen the merry birds, when spring was come. 
Stand in the tree-boughs o'er thy glassy face, 
And view themselves reflected in the brook. 
And I have heard them when the evening star 
Look'd through the sky upon the quiet earth. 
Taking its rest in twilight's gathering shroud. 
Sing their soft notes of tender melody. 
Which gush'd around me like the lays of light, 
Sweeter, and sweeter, till they fell asleep. 
And I have thought that, like those cheerful birds, 
I would attune life's lyre to harmony. 
And sing, regardless of the howl of strife, 
Praise to my Maker till life's lamp grew dim ; 
And though so many years have pass'd away. 
Those eve-chimes, mingling with thy murmurings, 
Will often float across my spirit's track. 
And strip me of the sense of earthly woe. 

" Sweet little murmurer, thou art flowing on, 
As soft and musical as erst thou didst. 
When I in childhood rambled by thy side. 
A thousand changes have come over me. 
But in the whirl, the roar, the rush of things. 
The grin of slander, and the gripe of power. 
Thou flowest on in shady solitude. 
And tellest me of holiness and heaven. 
I '11 sit me down beside thy limpid waves. 
To wait for him who but an hour ago 
Was borne along this narrow winding path 
Towards Capernaum, where Jesus Christ 
Is healing every one that comes to Him. 
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" O, art thou well, my husband, art thou well ? 
What joy would fill this throbbing heart of mine, 
K thou shouldst come back to thy little ones, 
As I have pray'd thou mayst, a healthy man ! 
How would thy loving children cluster round, 
And climb upon thy knees, and kiss thy cheek, 
And wonder if, indeed, thou wert their sire ! 
How would thy mother, who is old and grey. 
Come forth with tottering steps to meet her son, 
And bless the Power that raised thee up again ! 
I '11 travel up this ragged hill-side here, 
And sit upon that bold projecting rock. 
Whose hairless crest has braved the winter-storm, 
Laughing to scorn the fiery dements. 
And strain mine eyes along the quiet vale, 
To watch the coming of my dear good-man. 

" There 's something moving through the distant vale. 

Now lost among the palms, now out again ; 

Nearer, and nearer, to my home it comes. 

It is a man, I see him plainer now, 

And look, he carries something as he goes. 

His dress is like my husband's, and I think 

I see a smile upon his countenance, 

My hopes begin to burn. O, if 't is he, 

How cheerfully I '11 carol, * Welcome home ! ' 

On, on, he comes beside the rivulet, 

And now I see the bed upon his back. 

0, it must be my husband ; yes, it is ; 

I '11 run to meet him in the flowery vale. 

And lead him back rejoicing to our home. 

I knew it, yes, I knew it, Jesus Christ 

Will heal the very worst that come to Him." 



MAY. 

Now Nature receives a new birth, 

A poet should cheerfully sing ; 
For tripping along the green earth 

Is May with the flower-cover'd Spring. 
How fragrant the lea and the lane, 

While robin, upon the young spray, 
Sings louder, and louder again, 

" 'T is May, *t is the beautiful May ! " 



The primrose, within the green bower. 

Is wooing us back into dreams. 
When we frolick'd with many a flower, 

Adown where the rivulet gleams. 
The earth-bending violets are come. 

And the snow -crested daisies all day 
Sing silently round our dear home, 

" 'Tis May, 'tis the beautiful May." 



The blue-bells are kiss'd by the breeze, 

A troop of them dance in the vale, 
And buttercups under the trees 

Are all of them telling a tale. 
0, millions of other bright gems 

Are leaping wherever I stray. 
And warbling their eloquent hymn, 

" *T is May, 't is the beautiful May." 
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'T is echo'd along the blue sky, 

And sung by the wandering fay, 
While valley to valley reply, 

" 'T is May, 't is the beautiful May." 
And the wild feathered foresters fair 

Sing on oak-branch, or hill-crag so grey. 
With the lark in the fields of fresh air, 

" 'T is May, 't is the beautiful May." 



0, there is a flower-budding dime. 

Which knows not a shadow of blight. 
Where blossoms ne'er wither by time 

In the rich glow of heaven's pure light. 
Sweet buds on the life-giving tree 

Are fann'd with bright pinions for aye : 
For ever, and ever, 't will be 

More fair than the beautiful May. 



THE FORSAKEN. 

The night was dark, the winds blew loud, 

Fast fell the chilling sleet ; 
When, thinly clad, a lonely girl 

Went plodding through the street. 
0, how she trembled as the mud 

Splash'd round beneath her feet ! 
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And whither walks this weeping one 

On such a dismal night ? 
Has she no home on mead or moor, 

No ingle-corner bright, 
Where faithful friends together meet 

In love's delicious light P 

Once she was cheerful as the lark 

That caroll'd o'er the lea. 
Before her faithless lover came : 

0, black at heart was he. 
To ruin one so innocent. 

And hasten o'er the sea ! 

And as her growing shame appear'd. 

Her father cold and stern 
Forced her to leave her childhood's home. 

Ah ! never to return. 
Hard lesson of adversity, 

Tor blighted youth to learn 1 

Through darksome lanes and slimy streets, 

Where fearful echoes stray, 
O'er brambled moors and ferny flats. 

Where vilest reptiles lay. 
The weeping mourner, woe-begone. 

Hasted away, away. 
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MY MOUNTAIN HOME. 

My mountain home 1 how dear thou art, 
For ever graven on my heart, 
For ever fresh in memory's page, 
To be so till my latest age ! 
How can I, dare I, think to roam 
Away from thee, my mountain home ? 

My mountain home ! by that sweet word 
How many leaves of life are stirr'd ! 
My infant gambols mid the flowers, 
My childhood sports, my boyhood hours. 
My schoolboy days, when I would glide 
Elate adown thy shaggy side ; 
Nor deem*d that I should muse, as now. 
In tears upon thy rocky brow. 

My mountain home 1 thy heathy bowers 
Are filled with wild, with warbling flowers ; 
Thy pathless brow, with pleasures rife. 
Is sweeter than the haunts of strife ; 
Tby daisy-pastures all combine 
To bind thee to this heart of mine. 
Should fate command me o'er the seas, 
I 'U think upon thy healthy breeze ; 
To barbarous climes where blackness lowers, 
I '11 muse upon thy heather flowers ; 
To barren isles mid pagan men, 
I '11 turn and gaze upon thee then. 
Where'er my weary footsteps roam, 
I can't forget my mountain home. 
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My mountain home ! I'll tell thee why 
I love thee next my home on high : — 
Because the seas of Albion roar 
Melodious round thy vesture hoar ; 
Because thou wear'st thy peaceful smile, 
Where home is safe, on England's isle ; 
Because I from thy top can see 
The temples of the Deity. 
And when the swallow in his chase, 
Stoops down to kiss thy summer-face. 
O'er my wan cheek steals down the brine, 
To think the little stranger 's mine. 



My mountain home 1 the autumn leaves 
Are dropping on my cottage eaves, 
Are falling in the valley's bound. 
With low, hush'd, soul-subduing sound ; 
Murmuring to Memory's musing ear 
The death-dirge of the dying year ; 
Eecalling scenes of distant date. 
And whispering of my future fate. 
Sad utterance have those autumn leaves, 
Down-dropping on my cottage eaves. 



My mountain home 1 eve shuts the flower. 
And soothes the poet in his bower ; 
The hedger hastens from the mead, 
And I must hush my simple reed ; 
The leaves and flowers in days to come 
Will bud and wither round my home ; 
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And twilight's song float through the gloom, 
When I am slumbering in the tomb, 
Perchance in dark oblivion's deep 
To take an everlasting sleep. 
But I would, ere I cease to be, 
Link something of myself with thee. 
That should attract some wanderer here, 
To drop upon thy head a tear. 



A VIOLET IN MAKCH. 

And art thou come, pale flower, 

Eeminding us of spring-time fresh and fair, 
When Nature feels its resurrection-power, 

And joy is everywhere ? 

Hail, nodding stranger, hail ! 

I joy to see thee on this wakening sod ; 
And though thou lookest passing pale. 

Thou tellest me of God. 

The lark above thee sings. 

As though he soar'd into the higher sphere, 
And shook the music from his wings, ' 

A shower upon thee here. 

I see thee smile alone. 

As if thy sisters sent thee on before, 
To blush on Winter's tottering throne, 

Aijd drive him from our shore. 



A VIOLET IN MAECH. 
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I 've waited for thee long; 

And now thou'rt come, I'm loath to turn away; 
For I could sing my artless song 

And gaee on thee fo^ aye. 



The setting sun is bright. 

And aU the floating clouds are tinged with red, 
Stars peer through heaven's blue height, 

The moon shines over head. 



And when the breeze sweeps by. 

Calling thy kindred from the yielding sod, 
Shaking the dew-drops from thine eye, 

I hear the voice of God. 



How kind it is in thee 

To visit us before thy younger brothers ! 
Sweet cherub, thou appear' st to me 

Far lovelier than all others ; 



Hope's kindly-beaming star, 

Beckoning me onward to the cuckoo's song. 
When May-flowers sparkle from afar. 

And dance the meads among. » 



I 've crept from man away, 

To kneel, sweet one, beneath thy lowly shrine, 
And here to Nature's God to pray. 

And link my fate with thine. 



- ■ T' 
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The blast that roots the tree, 

May hurl thee quickly to thy early doom. 
'T were bliss to think that one like thee 

Would blossom on my tomb. 

Hail, nodding stranger, hail I 

I joy to see thee on this wakening sod ; 

And though thou lookest passing pale, 
Thou tellest me of God. 



THE BEQUEST, 

" BuEY me 'neath the tree, 

There let my dust-bed be ; 
There let me, lock'd in death's embrace, 
Find my last lonely dwelling-place ; 
For there, at the approach of Spring, 
The happy forest birds will sing. 
And robin oft mid winter's gloom 
Sob forth his dirges o'er my tomb ; 
And there sweet flowers will sparkle free : 
Then bury me beneath the tree." 

And here thou sleepest well 

Within thy narrow ceU, 
'Neath the old tree where thou hast play'd. 
Till twilight call'd thee from its shade. 
Thine, sainted, is a quiet bed : 
How quiet where thou lay'st thy head ! 
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No nide alanns perplex thee here. 
Or fall upon thy " dull cold ear ; " 
Above thee angry storms may rave, 
But all is silence in the grave. 

I should have gemm'd thy bier, 

But for the pressure here, 
With flower-buds from my mountain home ; 
But oft at vesper time I '11 come, 
And scatter wild flowers o*er thy clay. 
When musing on some ancient lay ; 
Content if thou approve my song. 
Attend me as I steal along, 
Be with me at the twilight dim, 
And cheer me with thy angel hymn. 

Alas 1 to think the flower 

Blossoms at morning hour. 
And ere the dews of eve come down, 
'T is blasted with the whirlwind's frown. 
Beauty, and worth, and genius all, 
Were thine, and they with thee did fall. 
cruel Death, thy icy dart 
Chill'd the fiill song-stream of her heart ; 
And genius early sank in haze, 
And pass'd away from mortal gaze. 

But now in vesture bright, 

And robes of purest white, 
She fleets along the upper sky. 
And sweeps a golden lyre on high. 
Sorrow, and pain, and grief are o'er ; 
They ne'er will blight her being more. 

— - 
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When still night mourns thy early doom, 
The star-beams tremble o'er thy tomb, 
And the pale moon looks down to see 
Thy new-made grave beneath the tree. 

Calm is thy sleep, profound. 
Within the village ground. 
And not a shade of sorrow now 
Mars the sweet aspect of thy brow. 
Thy spirit, longing for its flight, 
Now bathes in heaven's unclouded light ; 
Walking beside life's living flood, 
With Bible bards and martyrs good. 
The mourner ceases now to weep : 
In Jesu's arms she fell asleep. 



TO MY DAUGHTER LUCRETIA A WEEK OLD. 

Thou earnest when the genial spring had left our fading 

bowers. 
And summer's dying breezes stole among the wither' d 

flowers. 
When the midnight moon was gazing on the merry elfin's 

hall, 
And the autumn leaves were quivering, just quivering to 

fait. 

Thour camest when the golden grain was waving in the 

breeze, 
And the happy harvest home was sung among our 

island leas ; 
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When the reaper hasten'd forth, with his sickle in his 

hand, 
And the mower's scythe was sweeping down the wealth 

of fatherland. 

Thou earnest with the crystal stars, even when thy 

tuneful sire 
Was wandering o'er poetic heaths with his untutor'd 

lyre. 
Ah ! hadst thou not a loving smile, upon thy happy face. 
As if a cherub for a while had left its holy place ? 

Thou camest like a bird of song to my poetic fold : 

I welcome thee, thou trembling flower, though only seven 
days old. 

Not to the shores of dark Feejee, or Greece, or Papal 
Bome, 

But to our Christian fatherland, our English Bible- 
home. 



THE BOBIN'S MONODY. 

The silent snow came down. 

Mantling the woods and leas. 
And hanging beautiful festoons 

Upon the forest-trees ; 
Shrouding the hamlet's face. 

Powdering the mountain's locks. 
And spreading chaste white drapery 

Over the moss-hair'd rocks. 
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My little ones and I 

Were sitting round our hearth, 
Secure from wintry winds without, 

Cheer'd with the faggot's mirth ; 
Pitying the poor old man 

Who came that day to beg, 
Bringing his scars from Waterloo, 

Where he had left a leg. 

'T was when the storm was high 

Against the window-pane. 
Among the feathery, falling snow> 

A little Bobin came, 
And sang, in melting tone. 

His own pathetic lay ; 
And as his notes came dropping forth. 

To us he seem'd to say ; — 



" I 'm tired, and hungry too. 

In calling here and there. 
Imploring food, and getting none. 

Because they 've none to spare. 
I asked my cousin, wren, 

Within his mossy shed ; 
But he look'd angry while I spoke. 

And shook his feathery head. 

" I ask'd the sparrow, who 
Was chattering in his glee. 

If he could give me anything 
To feed upon — not he. 
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He ruffled up his plumes, 

And scratch'd himself in ire ; 
Looking unutterably cold, 

He bade me to retire. 



** The linnet could not hear ; 

The blackbird could not stay ; 
The lark, in music's mellow tone. 

Said, * Come some other day.' 
I visited the thrush, — 

He might have grain in store : 
He had indeed, but not for me 

Who was so very poor. 

" A finch and I were friends 

In summer's flowing prime ; 
I sang her songs at morning hour, 

And holy evening time. 
I saw her yesterday, 

With meat before her spread ; 
I nodded, but she knew me not, 

Nor word of kindness said. 



" 0, give poor bird a crumb. 

List to the Kobin's cry, 
And I will sing another song 

To you before I die." 
We ran and gave him bread 

Upon the window sill, 
And watch'd him picking up the crumbs 

In his small homy bill. 
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So then he flew away. 

The feathery flakes among. 
And 'neath a shining icicle 

He thank'd us with a song. 
I know not when I felt 

Half so replete with joy I 
0, how much better 't was to feed 

That Eobin, than destroy I 



LINES FOE MT LITTLE ONES. 

Come to me, smiling little ones, 

And prattle in my ear ; 
Don't let it fright you from your, sire, 

This big, round, falling tear. 
It came into your father's eye, 

When coming home to you, 
Although the earth was beautiful. 

And the far sky was blue. 

You ask me why it gushes forth, 

This sorrow-speaking tear : 
In hastening home, sweet cherub ones. 

My thoughts were with you here. 
Glad harvest-songs were floating round 

Beneath the summer sky : 
In spite of Nature's minstrelsy. 

The tears came in my eye. 
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You wonder still why it could be, 

At such a merry time. 
When robin's song was blended with 

The happy reapers' chime. 
And you were promised such rare things 

When I came home to you, — 
Long painted rods of sugar-stick. 

And picture rhyme-books too. 

So you 've been waiting all this time 

Within my lowly cot. 
And gazing through the casement said, 

" He 's coming, is he not P " 
Te run with looks of winning love 

No heart can e'er withstand, 
With lips that prattle innocence. 

And open outstretch'd hand. 

I '11 teU you why the tear appear'd. 

When travelling o'er the mead : 
'T is pay-day, and my hard-eam'd hire 

Was very small indeed : 
Not half enough to purchase food. 

In this dark day of dearth. 
For you, my shining olive-leaves, 

That gem my household hearth. 

Ah 1 when this pittance I received, 

None but our Father knows. 
How my first thoughts flew home to you ; 

'T was then the tear uprose. 
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So through the market-town I pass'd; 

Nor anything I had, 
No, not a sugar-kiss for you, 

I felt so very sad. 

I 've plucked those berries from the bush, 

In coming o'er the lea ; 
And here they are, my little ones, 

As ripe as ripe can be. 
Ye eat them up so heartily. 

And seem so pleased and gay, 
I '11 smile again, my babes, with you, 

And dash the tear away. 

Come, we will sit us down once more, 

And sing the song you love. 
Of little Jane, your singing sire. 

And her the mother-dove. 
I have no mines of sparkling ore, 

No diamonds of rich dye ; 
But ye are gems I value more 

Than all beneath the sky. 

And since ye cheer my hours of gloom, 

And hours of sunshine too, 
I '11 clasp ye closer to my heart, 

And thank the Lord for you. 
Bless'd be the Hand that placed you here. 

Upon my humble floor : 
I '11 trust His Providence to feed 

The flowerets of the moor. 



THE YOUNG MOUBNEB. 
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THE YOUNG MOUENEK. 

Cabe sits by every hearth, 

The happiest homes below 
Are sometimes visited with grief, 

And hung in weeds of woe. 
The tear of sorrow falls 

For those who pass away, 
And leave us on life's wilderness, 

In domes and cots of clay. 



A pretty little boy 

Came in the dusky eve, 
Flinging his painted toys away ; 

'T was sad to see him grieve. 
A tear was on his cheek, 

And sorrowful was*he : 
" My father," said the little one, 

" Take Charley on your knee. 



" I have no mother now. 

She 's gone up in the sky ; 
She used to kiss me when I wept, 

And tell me not to cry." 
This touch'd the father's heart ; 

He lifted up his boy, 
And mused on that unchanging home, 

Where all is peace and joy. 
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THE DEATH OF MT BKOTHER. 



Down from the hills with a firm strong frame, 
In the freshness of morning my brother came ; 
The morning of life when the world was fair, 
And his heart was nnsoil'd with the dust of care ; 
When his hopes were high, as the land of gold, 
Glitt'ring with gems, before him roU'd ; 
And as from rock to rock he stepped. 
And his bending mother behind him wept. 
We heard him mid his sobbings say, 
" I 'U not forget you when far away." 
And had he lived, that loving boy 
Would have gladden'd his parent's heart for joy. 



A few months only had sped away. 

When the tidings came of his decay. 

On his ocean-journey affliction came. 

And diseases fastened on his frame. 

Thus he landed 'neath Australia's sky, 

To breathe a fervent prayer and die. 

Like a stately tree, with blossoms rife, 

He quickly fell in the mom of life ; 

And his grave was dug by the stranger's hand, 

Far, far away in a distant land. 

Thus perish'd he in his youthful prime. 

And pass'd away to the spirits' clime. 
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Has it not been thus with many more, 

Who have left their own dear native shore ? 

Their friends have moum'd when the letter said, 

That the absent one was with the dead. 

But he whose early dirge I wxjie, 

Who faded away in his morning's light, 

Had a soul to love, and a heart to feel 

For woes his kindness strove to heal ; 

And was early taught from that Book, the best. 

The narrow way to the land of rest ; 

So when the last dread blow was given. 

He surelv flew to the bliss of heaven. 



O, what a changeful world is ours ! 

Death's hands congeal the loveliest flowers ; 

He smites the shoot in the forest dim. 

Where the lone one sobs her mournful hymn ; 

Uproots the tree with a pluck of ire. 

Mows down the son with his grey-hair'd sire ; 

In the mother's side he drives his dart. 

And drains the blood from the daughter's heart ; 

And friend from friend he severs wide, 

In the flush of confidence and pride. 

The fairest forms are soonest bow'd. 

And pass away Hke the morning cloud. 




MY INFANT DAUGHTER FALLING ASLEEP ON 

MY #KNEE. 

How softly dost thou fall asleep, 

Sweet ch'erub, on my knee ! 
No bird can sing itself to rest 

More carelessly than thee. 

There 's not a thought-stain on the cheek. 

No sorrow in thine eye ; 
Thou lookest like the wing of peace, 

As thou asleep dost lie. 

Five minutes since I heard thy song. 

And stroked thy little head ; 
But now I lay thee down to rest 

Within thy cradle-bed. 

And once, my mother tells me now, 

I fell asleep like thee, 
Without a care-mark on my brow. 

Upon my father's knee. 

Sleep on, sleep on, my innocent 1 

When years are sped away, 
may thy rest be then as sweet 

As it is now this day ! 



OUB FLO WEBS. 
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And when at last I fall asleep 

In death, O, let it be 
As calm and quiet as my babe's, 

When slumbering on my knee. 



OUR FLOWERS. 

Without a budding tree. 
How dull this world of ours ! 

And what a gloom 't would be 
If England had no flowers ! 

The little ruddy boy. 

When sauntering through the vale, 
Seems overcome with joy 

To find a primrose pale. 

The pretty blue-eyed girl 

Deems that she 's favour'd more 
Than famous Duke or Earl, 

To rifle Flora's store. 



And when the daisy-clan 
Nod on the laughing lea, 

The hoary-headed man 
Is limping forth to see. 

Oft when my heart is sad, 
I leave the world behind ; 

Forget it, and am glad 
A wild field-flower to find. 
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On mountain or on moor, 
Who such bright gems can see, 

But owns them pendll'd o'er 
With hues of Deity ? 

A ceaseless voice of praise 
Is rising from the earth, 

In soft harmonious lays 
To Him who gave it birth. 

The birds might carol free 
To paradise our bowers ; 

But what a gloom 't would be. 
If England had no flowers ! 



SHE NEVER LEFT HER HOME. 

She never left her home : 

Life's morning hours were spent 
Among those clear pellucid springs 

And hillocks, flower-besprent, 
Where now, in hoary age. 

From Memory's mystic tree 
She plucks the clustering fruits of time, 

And waits to be set free. 

She never left her home : 

Her childhood pass'd away. 
And youth and womanhood ; then came 

The joyous marriage-day. 
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Her own bright children grew 

Where she so long had been. 
And chased the golden butterflies 

Over the sloping green. 



She never left her home : 

Her kindred o'er the seas 
Had sail'd, to travel other lands, 

And drink a foreign breeze. 
The playmates of her youth 

Were scattered far and wide ; 
And those who strew'd life's path with flowers 

Had vanish'd from her side. 



She never left her home : 

Her sons to manhood grew ; 
And restless, seeking rest in vain, 

Away, away they flew. 
One, in the land of gems, 

A treasure hoard hath found ; 
And one the crown of fame hath won 

On Alma's gory mound. 

She never left her home : 

Her cheerful day's work o'er. 
She takes the Bible from the shelf, 

To con its precious lore. 
And to the mercy-seat 

She evermore will flee : 
" O Grod, convert my wandering sons, 

And draw them nearer Thee." 



H 
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She never left her home : 

But O, the power of prayer ! 
It reach'd the ear of Deity, 

And found acceptance there. 
" O Grod, convert my sons," 

Was in her latest sigh ; 
And they were saved in barbarous climes, 

In answer to her cry. 



MY NATIVE HEARTH. 

My native hearth, my native hearth ! 
Blest be the spot which gave me birth ! 
Blest be the roof that shelter'd me 
In the sweet hours of infancy ! 
Blest be the rock, the heath, the glen ! 
Blest be the eye that watch'd me then ; 
My mother's eye, that on me streamed, 
When in the cradle soft I dream'd ; 
The kiss vouchsafed in accent meek. 
Leaving its love-trace on my cheek ! 
Blessed, thrice blessed, be the hand 
That led me o'er my fatherland ! 
His voice, though silent in the tomb. 
Is heard amid my mountain broom. 
He watch'd me when my infant eye 
Was roaming through the starry sky ; 
And told me, as our Mount we trod, 
" The moon and stars were made by God." 
His words impress 'd my opening youth 
With thoughts of Deity and truth, 
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Were graven on my early life, 

Are with me now in manhood's strife ; 

They murmur in my musing dream, 

By open heath or sobbing stream ; 

I hear them from the churchyard's sod, 

" The moon and stars were made by God." 

My native hearth, my native hearth ! 

Blest be the home where I had birth. 

My mountain home, of homes the best, 

Upon the old hill's heathy crest ! 

Time-eaten cot, thy rented wall 

Will surely very shortly fall ; 

Thy ragged roof and casements grey 

Will surely soon be swept away. 

The rushing blast, with dismal groan. 

Will o'er thy prostrate ruins moan ; 

And where was heard the poet's song. 

The angry winds will scowl along. 

Blest be the hearth-stone where the flower 

First blossom'd in its heather-bower ; 

And where the wind-rock'd mountain shoots 

First nodded on their striking roots ; 

Where oft, beside the taper pale, 

My mother told her pleasing tale 

At winter-time, when girl and boy 

Look'd up and smiled, brimful of joy I 

Blest be ye all 1 I weep to see 

Your ruin-rented destiny. 

If through the red man's woods I roam, 

I '11 weep for thee, my mountain home ; 

Fly from the din of noise and mirth, 

To muse upon my native hearth. 
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THE GLOW-WORM, 

The mantle of twilight was flung 

Over blossom, and beauty, and bower, 
And clustering dew-beads were strung 

Upon rose-bud, and leaflet, and flower. 
The moon had begun to look pale. 

The stars had lit up their bright fires, 
When I hied to a brook-running vale, 

Where once wa? a fane of our sires. 



Some rocks in the top of the dell, 

Piled wildly, looked o'er it and frown'd ; 
Hard by was a temple, they tell, 

Whose ruins lie bleaching around. 
And here, in the rifts of the storm, 

'Neath the ivy so chilly and damp. 
In a bower which the woodbine did form, 

A glow-worm had lit up its lamp. 



It sparkled alone in the grot, 

Like a star in calm solitude's cell ; 
I bore it away to my cot. 

Exulting, — I loved it right well. 
And long in my window 't was found 

Emitting at evening its ray ; 
Shedding mystical brightness around, 

Till somebody stole it away. 



THE BATTLE FIELD. 10] 

Now oft, in the music of eve, 

When the curfew floats over the dale. 
My cot by the river I leave. 

To wander alone in this vale. 
I love, little glowworm, to muse. 

Where the thyme with thy beauty is starred ; 
And I ask thee at night to diffuse 

Thy rays on the grave of the bard. 



THE BATTLE FIELD. 

The night closed black o'er the battle-field ; 

Red War lay down in his garments gory ; 
The veteran, by his broken shield, 

Lay stiffening 'neath the hill-top hoary. 

The deafening clang of the storm was over, 
TJie rush of battle, the hissing ball ; 

And death had smitten eld and lover, 
As gash'd they lay in their gloomy pall ! 

By day, the death-bolts flew full thickly. 
Tore the live flesh, and drank the vein ; 

But now the lone breeze murmurs sickly. 
As midnight gazed on the battle-plain. 

The moon the mountain mists is breaking : 
Whence comes this beauteous form of light ? 

'T is the pale, trembling maiden, seeking 
Tor him who rush'd to the deadly fight ! 
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Before the dread campaign's death-rattle, 
Slowly he walk'd to her mountain-cot, — 
To-morrow, love, I haste to battle ; 
And when I am gone, forget me not.' 



(C 
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" No, Walter, no I " — And they quickly parted, 

Alas 1 to meet like this again ! 
For, sorrowful and broken-hearted, 

She found him dead on the bloody plain. 

Long, long for him has she been sighing. 
And oft she hastes his grave to see ; 

For in the vale her love is lying. 
Beneath the lonely linden tree. 



MY YOUNGER BROTHER ON HIS FIFTH 

BIRTHDAY. 

Five Springs have come and gone ; 

Five suipmers thou hast seen. 
With mirth and music tripping on, 

And mantled o'er with green ; 
Five autumns sad and still. 

Withering the forest-leaf. 
When Robin, on our dear old hill, 

Sings by the oaten-sheaf. 

Five winters, with their storms. 
Have smote thee on thy way ; 

And thou, poor little orphan one. 
Art five years old to-day. 
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This birthday on our hill 
Is spent in childish glee ; 

But change is written everywhere ; 
Where will thy fiftieth be ? 

Toss*d on the ocean-wave, 

Or roaming the green sod, 
Or falling ere thou art so old. 

Thy spirit with its God. 
Or, far from England's isle, 

The land we so admire, 
Thou mayst sit down, alone, alone, 

Beside the stranger's fire. 

Sweet is the month of song. 

But, brother, we are sad ; 
Thy father to the grave is gone, 

Thou art an orphan-lad. 
But O, thou leapest round. 

With laughing, loving joy. 
As if, indeed, thou never wert 

A little orphan-boy. 



THE HOUB OF PEACE. 

There 's peace at morning hour, 
When dew-drops gem the trees, 

And June's sweet voice, in cuckoo-notes, 
Floats o'er me fragrant leas ; 
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When birds on every bough. 
And streams in every vale, 

Are carolling their matin songs, 
" Sweet morning hour, all hail ! " 

There 's peace at eventide. 

When Nature's pulse is still, 
To wander down the flowery vale. 

Or up the shaggy hill ; 
And there to talk with God, 

Forgetting all our woe : 
We feel a peace the world knows not. 

No matter where we go. 

There 's peace when storms are gone, 

When gushing tears are dry. 
When sunbeams from the lids of love 

Dance in the brighten'd eye ; 
When absent ones return, 

Who long were wont to roam ; 
And sweetly settle down to rest 

Within their dearest home. 

There 's peace in Sabbath hours. 

When England's sons repose, 
Mid vines their fathers' hands have rear'd. 

Beneath the Sharon Eose. 
The mind that dwells within 

Creates its weal or woe. 
And outward things but temper it. 

No matter where we go. 



THE BBIGHT IMAGE. 
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THE BEIGHT IMAGE. 

All day I breathed the burning smoke, 

Within my poison-hole ; 
All day I sicken'd in the mine, 

Which dimm*d my clouded soul. 
All day I dug for daily bread, * 

In penury's vestments clad : 
Eetuming weary as could be, 

I felt exceeding sad. 

The fields, the fruitful farms around. 

The gorse, the waving trees. 
The orchard, and the clustering vine, 

The com that kiss'd the breeze. 
The berries on the bending bush. 

The peaceful grazing kine. 
Houses and lands had other lords. 

And none of them were mine. 



My hands were sadly labour-scarr'd, 

My joints were almost dead ; 
My frame writhed 'neath toil's mangle-wheel. 

My soul sank down like lead. 
And as I lonely trudged along, 

My spirit oft would sigh ; 
And tears fell down upon the road 

In streamlets from mine eye. 
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But, rising on my eager gaze. 

Sweet bursting on my sight. 
Smiling beyond this sea of grief, 

A cheering image bright : 
My wife and lovely little ones 

Awaiting in my cot ! 
I dash'd the burning tear away. 

And bended to my lot. 



SPKING. 



Hail, showery Spring, right welcome to my home, 

My rural cot : 
I love to see thee gently roam 

Through mead and grot ; 
To mark thy footprints on the bursting lawn, 
And greet thy accents at the earliest dawn. 

I have been waiting for thee long 

With hopes elate ; 
And I had almost wove a song, 

When by our gate 
I saw a primrose peering from its bed. 
Drooping, now lifting up its modest head. 

I gazed, and as I gazed in ire. 

The ruthless blast 
Smote the meek harbinger, and my sad lyre 

Was cloud-o'ercast : 
I wept to see it 'neath Death's finger lie ; 
For thus it is that youth and beauty die. 



SPUING. 
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It was an April morn. Ah 1 who can tell 

The sweets it brings, 
That sttaggle over hill and dell. 

The poet sings 
Its gloom and sunshine, dews and vernal showers. 
Snow-flakes and breezes, buds and bursting flowers. 

I left my cot, released from labour's chain ; 

Eight glad was I ; 
I felt my bosom glow with joy again. 

As earth and sky 
Shone forth so beautiful : for O the scene 
Was most enchanting, soothing, and serene ! 

I 've not much leisure. When I get an hour, 

How sweet it seems 
To hie me to the Muses' breezy bower 

In rhyming dreams ! 
Then Inspiration takes up Fancy's wand. 
And turns these heath-nooks into fairy-land. 

And when the lark, behind a cloud of white. 

Sings from the spheres. 
The chambers of my soul are fill'd with light. 

My eyes with tears. 
A tide of spell-notes haunt the pastoral lea. 
And roll around me like a billowy sea. 

And as along the open heath I hied 

That fickle morn, 
Young Spifing, leaf-clad, her early sonnets sigh'd 

Beneath the thorn. 
A gentle murmur stole the meads across, 
And pretty flowers were peering from the moss. 
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Whilst I have health to climb the sloping hills, 

Mid heath and fern ; 
Whilst I have power to steal beside the rills, 

Their notes to learn ; 
Whilst I can walk, or write, or stroll, or sing. 
Or weave a rhyme, I '11 run to greet thee. Spring. 



OLD WINTER'S SOLILOQUY. 

Old snowy Winter on a mountain sat, 

Gazing around. 
He blew great feathers over wood, and flat, 

Low crisp'd-up ground. 
His eyes of ice roll'd in his rough frost-head, 
And his tongue rattled, as the cold chief said : — 

" I 'm weary with my wanderings, and I fain 

Would rest at last ; 
I 've breath'd upon the hill-slope, and the plain, 

A fierce frost-blast. 
My breath congeal'd them, every plant and flower 
Shrank from my touch, ahd own'd my mighty power. 



*' I spoke, and, lo 1 the angry winds arose. 

The storm was high ; 
Forth, in an instant, came the whitening snows, 

Blinding the eye. 
Great ships were stranded, ocean gulph'd the brave, 
And mighty armaments sank 'neath the wave. 
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" A weary traveller, toiling through the snow, 

Was seized with dread. 
As from my glacial trumpet I did blow 

A blast overhead. 
A ragged child, barefooted, and alone 
With its weak mother, I did freeze to stone. 

" The Httle birds, the patient nibbling sheep 

On lea or down ; 
The horse, the ass, the cow, with mellow bleat, 

In pasture brown ; 
The timid hare, of murderous man afraid. 
All bow'd before me, withering into shade. 

" Sublimely cold, a mighty power have I 

To rule the sod ; 
A mighty empire in the earth and sky, 

A bold frost-god. 
I '11 stretch my sceptre o'er this trembling ball, 
And freeze it up, until I have it all." 

Thundering he spake, and shook his white ice-pate, 

Stone-hard congeal'd. 
I saw him rise, I heard his sinews grate, 

As when a field 
Of ice, swift-hurried down the lake 
Prone o'er a cataract, the dark hollows shake. 

He started up, the mighty mountain quaked, 

As down its side 
Fiercely he stalk'd in frigid vest, snow-flaked, 

Wishing to hide 
The world beneath his shadow. But, behold ! 
Young Spring comes singing, clad in flowers of gold. 
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SONNETS. 

A THRUSH SINGING IN WINTER. 

Dark mist-douds hang upon the naked hills. 

Old Winter moans there in his dripping vest ; 

Wild through the valleys rush the swollen riUs 

Prom creek to creek, nor find a place of rest. 

A dull, dank shadow shrouds the earth's cold breast, 

And CYcrything without is sad and sere ; 

But, soothing songster, irorn yon sloping mound 

Thy notes come trembling on my joy-fill'd ear. 

As if a minstrel-spirit, glory-crown' d, 

Sang from the flower-hills of the higher sphere. 

Thus, through this tangled wilderness of care, 

Mid clouds of sorrow that around me roll. 

Some tuneful echoes murmur in the air 

The lays of hope, that cheer my trusting soul. 



WRITTEN AT MORNING. 

Haste, lovely lark, arise to meet the Mom 
That opes her dewy eye above yon hill ; 
Haste, sooty blackbird, to the flowery thorn ; 
Haste, gilded linnet, to the purling rill. 



Come, Contemplation, who dost love to dwell 
Where Solitude sit8 silent in her cell. 
Come, soothing muser, listen to my sigh, 
As o'er the fragrant heath I take my way, 
To mark with joy the bursting dawn of day. 
And, hark ! the drowsy night-god murmurs by. 
Dull sleep awakes, the lowing b'ne are up ; 
The sun looks forth from yonder streaky sky. 
I hail the golden orb, and onward hie. 
To drink the wine from Morning's fragrant cup. 



TO THE HAEEBELL. 

Sweet little wildflower ! many a time have I 
Grazed on thy fragile form with feelings blithe ; 
Or ere old Time, with his destroying scythe. 
Had snapp'd the thread of hope ; or ere the sigh 
Of sorrow rose ; or ere, alas ! I wept 
When dark-eyed Disappointment his long vigil kept. 
Thou canst not tell my feelings, gentle flower, 
When first I saw thee by the hedge-row's side ; 
When first I haU'd thee in my downy bower. 
And press'd thee to my heart with poet's pride ; 
For thou to Hope and Memory art allied. 
And while I gaze on thee, wind-shaken here. 
In tenderest eloquence thou seem'st to speak : 
*• Child of the Muse, the storms of life are bleak." 
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PENJERRICK. 

(the countet eisidence or e. w. pox, Esq., f.s.s., *c.) 

I FiBST beheld it when the wintry clouds 
Were rolling grandly through the murky air ; 
And flocks of starlings, wheeling to their home. 
Like sound of many waters, munnur'd there. 
Here graceful trees, the green, the rich, the rare. 
So chastely group'd, in fairy fringes stand ; 
And limpid rills, and crystal waterfalls, 
Are breathing song like notes from angel-land. 
Old Winter here is reft of his command. 
Bed roses bloom, and fragrance flUs the breeze ; 
Here forest-birds from off a friendly hand 
Pick their rich meal, and flutter 'neath the trees. 
If such, Penjerrick, be thy winter scene. 
How Edeu-hued in summer's flashing sheen ! 



THOMSON. 

O POK a Thomson's genius to pourtray 
Dame Nature's wonders with poetic fire ! 
O for the spirit of a Thomson's lyre. 
That melts in love and tenderness away I 
All hail, thou matchless master of the muse ! 
Delicious accents flowing from thy tongue, 
Nor great Apollo could his aid refuse ; 
The' Aonian nymphs attend their votary young. 
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Delightful bard ! thy mellow notes shall gush 
Amid the hedge-rows at Spring's vernal hour ; 
In Summer's smile, and Autumn's solemn hush, 
Or when bleak Winter's dreaiy tempests lower. 
Thy name wiU live while Nature deigns t6 bloom, 
Or while Keligion rears her snowy plume. 



TO THE ROBIN. 

Little Eobin, tell me now, 
Why thou warblest from that bough. 
Nearly all the leaves are fled. 
And the branch is sere and dead. 
Dropping, dropping, one by one, 
Surely all will soon be gone. 
Winds are whistling round the latch. 
Sparrows trembling on the thatch. 
Little Robin, tell me now. 
Why thou warblest from that bough. 

" I 'm a winter warbler : when 
Silence creeps o'er hill and glen ; 
When your summer friends are mute, 
Lark and blackbird lose their lute ; 
When the linnet and the thrush 
Trill not from the holly-bush ; 
Then I brave the blasts, and sing 
Notes as mellow as the spring." 
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Little Bobin, tell me why 
Tears are bursting from mine eye ; 
Fire within my bosom bums, 
Hope and Memory smile by turns. 
Still I strive, but know not why 
Tears are bursting from mine eye. 

" I 'm a little red-breast bird, 
And my song is scarcely heard. 
When the woods are echoing loud 
With the tuneful vernal crowd. 
Then the red-breast lives alone, 
Then the red-breast sings unknown. 
But, when all beside is dumb, 
Then I seek thy silent home ; 
And, to cheer the winter long, 
Pour out all my soul in song. 
Then thou hear'st me waxing stronger, 
And I 'm unknown bird no longer ; 
Memory tells thee how a shower. 
Sweet as this, in childhood's hour, 
Tell upon thy listening ear, 
And again thou drppp'st a tear.' 



a 



Little Bobin, thou art mine ; 
Little Bobin, 1 am thine. 
Art thou hungry ? O, come home ! 
1 will give thee many a crumb. 
Then 1 '11 sit, in pleasing mood, 
See thee swallow down thy food ; 
Screen thee from the frost and snow : 
Little Bobin, wilt thou go ? 
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" No, I cannot ; let me fly 
Free beneath the spacious sky ; 
Free within my leafy bower, 
In the sunshine and the shower. 
I will sing when flowers are dead, 
I win sing when verdure 's fled ; 
I will sing when Winter yells, 
And King Frost crisps o'er the dells ; 
When great snow-heaps hide the lea : 
Only Eobin must be free." 



MAY'S DEPARTURE. 

Whither away, 
Song-soothing May ? 
Can love, nor music, bid thee stay ? 

The early flowers. 
That came in showers, 
On mead and moor, gem Nature's bowers. 

Bright blue-bells, seen 
The banks between. 
Are wooing on earth's lap of green. 

Bland blossoms fair. 
Beyond compare. 
Too sweet for earth, shine everywhere. 
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The gentle breeze 
riows through the trees, 
And wanders whispering o*er the leas. 

Then flowery May, 
Whither away ? 
Can love, nor music, bid thee stay ? 

" To Summer now 
I calmly bow. 
And leave with roses round my brow. 

" 'T is thus with all 
On this low ball ; 
Here beauty brightens but to fall. 

"'Neath heaven's clear sky 
Flowers do not die. 
But Spring will ever glad the eye." 



THE ANCIENT HOLIDAY. 
(addressed to mt children.) 

Come, my loves, let 's haste away ; 
'T is an ancient holiday. 
Shouts are rising from the crowd, 
Wicked wights are screaming loud. 
Gay folks hasten to the fair. 
Tells of discord fill the air ; 
All the streets are throng'd to-day : 
Come, my loves, let *s haste away. 
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By tke sea, the flowing sea, 
We will hold our revelry ; 
Listen to its biUowy song, 
Walk the shelly beach along, 
Dance upon the shining sand, 
Pluck the flowers that fringe the land ; 
Through the silent creeks we '11 stray 
On this ancient holiday. 

And if down your father's face 
Tears each other seem to chase. 
Let it not affect your glee, 
Still enjoy your revelry. 
For his thoughts are wandering o'er 
Down and dingle, moss and moor ; 
Where he once was wont to stray 
On this ancient holiday. 

Thanks to those kind friends, who gave 
Freedom to the toiling slave ; 
Sky and ocean to his sight. 
Lifting him into the light. 
But his heart is wedded still 
To the old croft on the hill, 
Whither fancy speeds away 
On this ancient holiday. 

Take the town, the selfish town. 
For my mossy moorland brown ; 
Take your streets o'errun with crime. 
For the quiet of the thyme ; 
Take your mansions, pomp, and power, 
For a cottage by my bower ; 
Where I hope at last to be. 
When grim Death shall call for me. 
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THE DRUNKEN FATHER. 

A DiBTT alehouse stands 

Upon the country green, 
And by the midnight fire 

A ragged man is seen. 
O, haggard is his cheek. 

And rolls his vacant eye I 
And underneath his rimless hat 

Long knotty tresses lie. 



A lonely little girl 

Comes almost out of breath, 
And her sweet voice is heard 

Within this den of death. 
" 0, father, haste with me. 

Mother lies on the straw ! 
She sajs she 's dying, and her breath. 

How hard it seems to draw 1" 



" Go home, you dirty thing. 

And don't disturb me here ; 
But leave me at my fiery sport. 

My jolly boys, and beer. 
So ho, let 's merry be. 

And smother shaking care, 
Till Morning dances on the sea. 

With sunbeams in her hair." 
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Again, that weeping child 

Came pleading to her sire ; 
Again, her father thrust her off. 

With a dark drunkard's ire. 
And when her little feet 

Be-echoed in their shed, 
Her loving mother on the straw 

Was lying pale and dead ! 



JAMES HOWARD, ON HIS FIRST BIRTHDAY. 

'T IS pleasant, on thy natal mom, 

The first birthday since thou wert bom. 

To pause amid life's busy scene. 

With clouds and sunny streaks between ; 

And carol with a father's joy 

A song for thee, my first-bom boy. 

Thy mother, with the tenderest love, 
Hangs fondly o'er her smiling dove ; 
And as thou chatterest in thy glee, 
'T is like Apollo's lute to me. 
Accept thy sister's tiny toy. 
On this thy first birthday, my boy. 

Even while I muse, a gentle sound. 
Divinely sweet, seems murmuring round ; 
Now rising high, now floating low. 
Now rippling by with sweetest flow. 
Bright angels glittering harps employ. 
The guardian genii of my boy. 
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Oft when with Nature's imps I roam, 
Or muse within my own dear home, 
The cold world's scorn is nought to me 
Whea I am cheer'd with thoughts of thee. 
Thy magic smile, replete with joy. 
Has power to crush it all, my boy. 

What shall I say for one so yoiing P 
Leti;ruth flow ever from thy tongue; 
Walk in the path the good have trod, 
And love thy Bible and thy God. 
So shalt thou life's best gifts enjoy. 
And live to dwell in heaven, my boy. 



A FRAGMENT. 

I climb'd our hill at the sunset hour. 

To muse alone in my heathy bower : 

And as the shades of twilight fell. 

Upon the dim-discover'd dell. 

Beside the glow-worm's ghostly eye, 

I ask'd the phantoms flitting by, 

As o'er the heath a glance I cast, — 

" Where arq the revellers of the Past ? " 

And methought old Time, from his cavern hoar. 

Cried, " Eush'd along my wreck-paved shore.' ' 

I climb'd our hiU alone, alone. 
When grief sat on my spirit's throne. 
When my heart was sad, and my eyes ran o'er ; 
For the thorns of life had pierced me sore. 
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With the dews below, and the moon above, 

I dropp'd a tear to my early love ; 

And I sweetly thought of those halcyon days, 

On which 't is pleasant still to gaze ; 

And I knelt me down 'neath the old thom-tree, 

And thankM the Lord for his gifts to me. 

I climb'd our hill in my childish hours. 

When my handswere fill'd with the freshest flowers. 

O, its mossy crest was dear to me. 

In the happy hours of infancy I 

I cHmb it now with manhood's tread, 

And pause upon its dear old head ; 

Musing how fleet Time's sands have run, 

And I weep to think what change has done. 

I pluck a wreath of its waving hair, 

And cry, " Old hill, thou art ever fair ! " 



IN MEMORIAM. 
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** My father and my brother died, 

When I was yet a child ; 
A little sister at my side 

Fell on the earth's rough wild, 
And love breathed sweetly in my ear ; 

She breathed, and was exiled. 

" But one there was whom much I loved, 

A darling daughter bright, 
Who pass'd away so suddenly 

Into the land of light. 
The mystery almost blinded me, — 

I grope about in night. 

** Don't wonder that the stricken bard 

Fours forth a solemn lay ; 
There 's nought below, however bright. 

But fadeth with decay." 
And the harper's thoughts flew past the stars. 

As he wiped the tears away. 



THE OLD SLOE-TREE. 

There is a sloe-tree in the vale, 

A bended, broken bough, 
Half-hid among the hoUy-brakes, 

That overtop it now. 
A ragged branch it is, and rude 

As ever branch can be ; 
Yet oft a poet's shadow faUs 

Upon this old sloe-tree. 
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He comes when green leaves fill the trees, 

He comes in summer hours, 
He comes when wild winds whirl the leaves 

In autumn's wither'd bowers. 
And when the ice is on the pools, 

In winter, there is he, 
Wrapp'd in his mantle, prophet-like. 

Under the old sloe-tree. 

Why does he come at closing eve. 

When stars appear above. 
And little glow-worms light their lamps 

In nooks he aye will love P 
Why does he come and liijger here, 

Away from noise and glee, 
And list, as if an angel sang 

Upon this old sloe-tree ? 

Just cause has he for musing here 

In solitude, I ween ; 
Eor with him oft his little girl. 

His beautiful, has been. 
And when they last walked in this deU, 

Lil^e wandering breezes free. 
She pluck'd the fruit with her small hands 

From off this old sloe-tree. 

But ere the white buds came again. 

Ay, ere the leaves were shed. 
The gates of heaven let in his child. 

His little maid was dead. 
Now all alone, the pensive sire, 

As sad as he may be. 
Oft muses on his sainted one, 

Beneath this old sloe-tree. 
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Thus spake a little girl, 

In childliood's budding prime. 
Whose cheeks with health were beautiful, 

Unmark'd by grief or time. 
But ere the first young flower 

Had lifted up its head. 
That little maid was sleeping low 

Upon her dusty bed ! 

Seized by a fierce disease 

While at her cheerful play. 
Eight days she only linger'd ere 

Her spirit fled away ! 
A lovely cherub now. 

In spotless white array'd. 
She walks beside the well of life, 

Where flowerets never fade ! 

Now oft a lonely man 

At evening may be seen. 
Hastening along the streamlet's side, 

Or o'er the village green. 
Or down the silent dell. 

Or up the mountain wild, 
Wiping the warm tears from his face : 

His thoughts are with his child ! 
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THE YOUNG WORSHIPPEB. 

The Sabbath eyening came : 

How sweet the church bells chime 
Along the riyer's lowly banks. 

At this religious time I 
A mother leads her child 

Oyer the sloping sod : 
And whither haste those loying ones ? 

Up to the house of God. 

Behold ! that little girl 

Kneels at her Father's shrine ; 
Now joins the consecrated choir 

In singing psalms Biyine ; 
Now hears sweet words of heayen. 

Where angels dwell so fair. 
Before another Sabbath eye, 

That little maid was there ! 

O sweet was such a death ! 

For one so young and meek 
To pass away without the trace 

Of grief upon her cheek ; 
To leaye the house of God, 

Where holy hymnings rise, 
For heayen's ftdl burst of melodies, 

The chorus of the skies. 
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THE DYING GIKL. 

The long sad night is gone, 

The stars fade from the sight. 
The distant hills appear to view 

In morning's bursting Hght. 
Cool Sabbath breezes through 

The fields and forests roam ; 
Fanning the dying girl's sweet face 

Within her latticed home. 



Two pale sad watchers bend 

Over their lovely one ; 
The young, the beautiful, the bright. 

Whose race so soon is run. 
All night they 've watch'd their child ; 

A change has o'er her pass'd ; 
Her pulse beats quick, her lips turn pale. 

And life is ebbing fast. 



" Mother, the morning breaks. 

The lark is singing loud : 
O what are these so beautiful, 

Like angels on the doud P 
Now lift me gently up, 

To catch the morning's breath : 
Good bye, dear parents ; for I feel 

The feebleness of death.'* 
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O softly, softly tread 

Within that chamber now ; 
For death has placed his icy hand 

Upon that dear one's brow. 
A radiance not of earth 

Is kindling in her eye ; 
They close, and her pure spirit soars 

Into the glorious sky. 

O, sorrowing sounds were heard, 

And lamentations there. 
When manhood's form was bent with grief 

For her, the young, the fair, 
Who, like an April flower. 

So quickly pass'd away 
Into that higher, holier sphere, 

Where there is no decay. 



ONCE MOEE AMONG THE BBAKES. 

Once more among the brakes, 

The golden brakes once more ; 
To sit and muse amid the broom. 

As oft in days of yore ; 
To drink the pure fresh air. 

That fills those moorlands free ; 
And once again to be, O bower, 

A denizen of thee. 



ONCE MOBE AMONG THE SHAKES. 
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Here is the mossy bank, 

Where oft the bard has been ; 
Communing with the mystic winds 

That blow their tramps unseen. 
But now a pious calm 

Pervades this still retreat ; 
And not a zephyr stirs to move 

The heather at his feet. 



Can he not worship here 

The Great, the Good, the Wise ; 
Whose fingers stud the sod with flowers. 

Whose glory fills the skies ? 
Can he not worship here, 

As truly as those bands 
Who laud and magnify His name 

In temples made with hands ? 

Yes, God is everywhere. 

On hill and silent glade ; 
Know, on the Mount of Olivet 

The world's Redeemer pray'd. 
And in my mountain bower. 

Beside this mossy stone. 
While sportive swallows round me wheel, 

I worship at His throne. 



Isaac stole forth to muse 

Beside the river's brim, 
When. Silence, hid in Canaan's shades. 

Listed the twilight hymn. 
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And resting on his crook, 
The ruddy shepherd-boy, 

The tuneful Psalmist, mid his sheep. 
Did Christian peace eigoy. 

My child, my loving one. 

Too quickly pass'd away : 
How often have we loiter'd here, 

Nor traveU'd with the gay 1 
Content to watch the flowers. 

Or emmets in their hill. 
Or spider weave his wondrous web. 

Or wren with homy bill. 

let me turn aside 

!From care, and toil, and pain ; 
To weep where I have often wept, 

And muse on thee again ! 
This heath is holy now ; 

For, at the twilight hour. 
The spirit of my little one 

Is floating through my bower. 



THE TWO TEAVELLEES. 

Two travellers haste across the hills, 
What time the moon uprose 

Upon the clear horizon's verge. 
Like beauty from repose. 
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Nor paused they till beside a lake, 

Down two low bills between, 
Wbose waters kiss'd its sedgy shores. 

In waves of silver sheen. 

Upon their moisten'd eyelids stands 

The warm religious tear ; 
For one has lost a daughter fair. 

And one a sister dear. 
Like an enchanting spirit-note. 

Heard at the close of day, 
And quickly dying on the breeze. 

So did she pass away. 

Here oft they came, a trio full 

Of love too much for time ; 
Far from the great world's busy track, 

In Nature's walks of rhyme. 
For this they now muse 'neath the moon, 

Amid those whispering things. 
** Hark,** said the father, " can't you hear 

The murmur of her wings ? " 



LUCRETIA'S GEAVB. 

*T M where the tree-tops wave. 
And gleam with glory 'neath the summer's sun. 
And gentle breathings steal among the boughs. 

When busy day is done. 



I 
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*T is where a tiny rill 
Glides through the silence with a trickling fall ; 
And iyy-leaves, like holy epitaphs, 

Are cUnging to the wall. 

*T is where the grass is green, 
And daisy-flowers in snowy beauty lie. 
And songs from fragrant field and forest screen 

Are sweetly gushing by. 

*T is where the village church 
Among the dews its solemn shadow throws. 
When silvery lyrics o'er the dingles float. 

At evening's gentle close. 

'T is where the weary rest. 
And Age and Beauty moulder in decay ; 
And Hope upon the silent green sward sits. 

Watching the slumbering clay. 

Above it shine the stars. 
Around it woods and rocky mountains rise : 
O, let it be the poet's sepulchre, 

When Death has seal'd his eyes 1 



EPISTLES AND MISCELLANEOUS 

POEMS. 



EPISTLES AND MISCELLANEOUS 

POEMS. 



TO MY OLD QUILL. 

' T IS long since thou hast been my own, 
From what wing gathered is unknown : 
I 've cut thee to the very bone, 

Old quill I 

'T was on the eve of yesterday 
When I to my good wife did say, 
" I think I '11 stumpie throw away," 

Old quill ! 

Methought thou gavest me such a glance 
As made my very heart's blood dance ; 
And so I let thee take thy chance. 

Old quill. 

We Ve long been friends to memory dear, 
And proudly I would oft appear 
When thou^wert thrust behind my ear, 
* Old quill. 
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Letters and lays I 've wrote with thee, 
And jots that jingle merrily : 
So we wiU never parted be. 

Old quiU. 

Canst thou forget that loving sheet 
We penned at Evening's dewy feet, 
When Beauty wept with sighs replete. 

Old quill? 

Full many a rhyming deed is thine, 
A thought of which now brings the brine 
From these tear-sadden'd eyes of mine, 

Old quiU. 

For this I *11 love thy honest face : 
So, hark ye, never cringe for place. 
Nor slime thyself with such disgrace. 

Old quiU. 



CHEISTMAS. 

The good old merry Christmas comes 

With smiling face again. 
And troops of happy young folks sing 

Their carols up the lane. 
The yule-log blazes brightly now 

Upon the parlour grate, 
And long ere evening friends from far 

Are knocking at the gate. 
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The old folks round the well-spread board 

Are at their cake and tea ; 
The jocund young ones dance with joy 

Around the Christmas tree. 
And shining laurels deck the screen, 

And from the ceiling fall, 
And stand up on the chimney-piece, 

And cluster on the wall. 

0, good old merry Christmas comes 

Upon his snowy car 1 
His horses are the noisy winds. 

His lamps are many a star. 
And up the echoing hills he rides, 

And down into the moors ; 
And every cot and castle-home 

With merry laughter roars. 

0, let us learn to pity now 

The man of hoary head 
Who trembles through the icy streets 

To beg his daily bread. 
And as we sit around the fire. 

We '11 read within the blaze 
A thousand golden memories 

Of childhood's early days. 

And while the younger members try 

Their ancient game at pins. 
We '11 sympathize with those that lose. 

And laugh whoever wins. 
0, like a gush of holy light, 

Of melody and rhyme. 
Amid the dark of winter's night. 

Is merry Christmas time 1 
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rr BLOWS A FUKIOUS FULL MARCH WIND. 
(an xputlb to mt bbother.) 

It blows a farious fuU March wind, 

With startling giisty cry : 
Let 's under this old furzy hedge 

To hear it huny by ; 
Now tearing off the bud and flower, 

And whirling them in rage, 
Now tripping up the ruddy boy, 

Now toppling over age. 

Hark how it rends itself along 

Above the ruffled rill. 
Twisting the strong branch from the tree. 

The heather from the hill ; 
Eifiing old dikes and reedy sheds 

And slate-roofs with a spite. 
And screaming over mead and moor 

And mountain like a sprite. 

I know not when the blustering March 

Yell'd such a tempest-strain : 
You scarcely trudge against the wind, 

Or foot it up the lane. 
It tumbles, cracks along the vales. 

And writhes around the crags. 
Shaking the rich man in his robes, 

The beggar in his rags. 
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what a prosy thread I 've spun 
To meet my brother's eye ! 

How full of tangled hurricane, 
That leaves the reader dry ! 

5ut, leaping from this windy car, 
I would essay to sing 

A bud-bespriukled canzonet, 
A welcome note to Spring. 

Among the dead leaves of the moor 

The primrose lifts its head. 
And by our humble cottage-door 

The crocus flowers are spread. 
The lark arises with a song 

That makes the heather ring ; 
You hear it trembling o'er the storm, 

" welcome, gentle Spring ! " 

How fresh the breezes flow along 

Athwart the rural glen ! 
How sweet to him who pines within 

The smoke-god's dangerous den ! 

1 ask not wealth or title-deeds, 
Of self-indulgent ease. 

But what the strong yeoman eigoys, — 
The pure air of the leas. 

To-day I 've thrash'd an old tin-rib 

Till I could thrash no more ; 
While streams of perspiration ran 

Uncheck'd from every pore. 
A fire-cloud drank my spirits up ^ 

How long'd T for the breeze 
The hoary-headed woodman quaffs 

Among the forest-trees ! 
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Who would not leave his smoky deii. 

And his unhealthy trade. 
To carol on the shepherd's crook, 

And wear the shepherd's plaid ? 
Ay, brother, I have often thought — 

With lassitude oppress'd. 
When gasping iu the poison-mine — 

A rag-man's lot the best. 

Toil, toO, from morning until night ; 

Toil, toil, from night till mom : 
Of all the struggling sons of earth, 

I surely feel the thorn. 
And though my health is failing me, 

Sear'd with the sulphur-blast, 
The only prospect on before 

Is drudgery to the last. 

But, brother, let us not complain. 

Whilst toiling on time's road : 
There's many a richer wight, I ween, 

Who feels care's prickly goad. 
Let *s profit by the ills of life. 

Through heat, through winter's cold, 
And conquer crooked circumstance. 

And turn it all to gold. 
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THE GORSE-CUTTEE. 

Foe aye I 'm in the tangled bush, 

And in the prickly brake ; 
The fresh pure breeze I quaff ; my thirst 

I from the brooklet slake. 
At noon my own dear Mary comes 

Across the shaven lea, 
With a sweet glad song upon her lips, 

And welcome lunch for me. 



My comrades are the cheerful birds, 

The swallow and the lark, 
And Eobin comes to visit me. 

The cuckoo from the park. 
The music of the waving woods. 

The rivers and the rills. 
The meads and moors, flows on my ears, 

With echo from the hills. 



The gloomy mine's dark poison-smoke 

Is never drunk by me ; 
I carol by the fresh hedgerows. 

Bruised, bended though I be. 
A grandeur streams around me here, 

Aye filling up the whole. 
And the spirit of the still moorlands 

Is whispering to my soul. 
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How fast the faggots fall before 

My newly-sharpen'd hook 1 
The wind is my instructor, and 

The blossoms are my book. 
Here 's for another monster slash 

Upon this knotty stem ! 
Then home to kiss my little ones, 

And share my meal with them. 



THE BOY AND THE HURTLEBERRIES. 

'T WAS silence on the mountain, save when the owlet's 

scream 
Was hurried o'er the desert in day's retreating gleam ; 
And from the gorse a murmur rose solemnly and slow. 
Like sigh of lovelorn maiden, or voice of weeping woe. 

Among the rocks I wander'd, and 'neath a splinter'd peak 
A little boy sat sobbing, as if his heart would break. 
Around him waved the heather, and on the weeper 

smiled ; 
While troops of larks sang over him ; but nought appeased 

the child. 

" I 've lost my hurtleberries upon the tangled moor ; 
I 've search'd and cried about them until my heart is sore. 
I meant them for my sister, who has been absent long. 
But now again is with us here like some melodious song. 
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"She's waiting near the field-stile beside the feathery 

fern; 
She's waiting with the white lamb till brother shall 

return. 
On stems of grass I strung them, those bright black 

berries smaU, 
And placed them in my cap-crown ; but I have lost them 

aU." 

And then the little fellow shed shining tears like rain, 
And gazed into his cap-crown, then sadly sobb'd again. 
" Cheer up, my pretty weeper ; try, try again with me. 
And other hurtleberries we wiU string on grass for thee." 

We search' d, we quickly found them ; he was a happy 

boy; 
And as across the thyme-banks he bounded in his joy, 
My soul sprang up to hear a voice like good man's latest 

sigh, 
^Who helps his feeble fellow man shall aid himself 

thereby." 



ANOTHER DAY OF TOIL IS O'EE. 

(an epistle to my BBOTHKB SAMUEL.) 

Another day of toil is o'er, 
And eve comes gently down once more. 
The sun has sunk in clouds of red ; 
The spade lies idly in its shed ; 
Dobbin released sups on the down, 
And snaps his rustling herbage brown ; 
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Old Bob the thatcher leaves the mill. 
And now goes toddling up the hill ; 
The farmer's boy with horse and wain 
Is rattling through the rugged lane ; 
And whilst the boys retire from play, 
And Joe and Jane walk down the way, 
I in the twilight of my room. 
Before the lamp dispels the gloom. 
With weary frame and heart oppressed. 
And Care's rude clutch-marks on my breast. 
As ragged as a bard can be, 
Grind out this simple song for thee. 

How get you on across the brine. 
Hard-toiling in your copper-mine ? 
Tormented still, old boy, are ye. 
With frost and fire, fly, bug, and flea ? 
Still swallowing ham with drops of grog, 
And smoking in your lodging-log ? 
Does fresh beefsteak so nicely fried 
E'er down your famish'd gullet glide ? 
Your harden'd maw by this time, sure. 
Is nearly all saltpetred o'er. 
I think sometimes, when wild winds blow, 
I see you plodding through the snow 
Away to some rude forest-dome, 
To weave a rhyme and muse on home, 
O Samuel, leave thy horse-flesh cakes, 
And carol good bye to the Lakes. 

You see I 'm not yet in my grave, 
Though labouring like the meanest slave. 
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To-day I 've toil'd in labour's bands 
Until tbe blood dropped from my hands ; 
Great drops of sweat ran down like rain, 
And all my bones did ache with pain. 
When on the swing-stage in thick air, 
Pinching the tin-blocks from their lair, — 
'T was wicked, but the truth I '11 tell, — 
I seem'd to care not if I fell. 
When I return from work at night. 
My spirits now are broken quite. 
And, sorrowing much against my will, 
I have not power to move my quill. 
brother, would my country give 
Me but the pure air while I live. 
Where eamiiig bread for me and mine 
Above the sulphur of the mine, 
In peasant weeds their bard would sing. 
Nor envy emperor nor king. 

You 've heard perhaps with wondering joy 

That Jane has brought the bard a boy ; 

A pretty, quiet, gentle thing, 

As lovely as a flower in spring. 

He came when twilight led the rills, 

And weeping rhymer left the hills. 

Around the fire they now divine 

The future of this imp of mine, 

And wonder if the boy wiU be 

A sailor on the restless sea. 

Or traveller mid Italian wells. 

Or digger in Australia's dells. 

Or farmer by Ohio's lake. 

Or huntsman in the red man's brake. 
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Or ragged bard, caress'd and cbid, 
A tinner, — which the Lord forbid ! 

Hast heard of Jemmy Quack's strange deeds. 

The cures he does with simple weeds ? 

It dries up wounds, removes all pain, 

And makes the old folks young again. 

He lives a short way up the moor, 

In a low house with crazy door, 

Beneath a reedy roof of ropes : 

You pull the bobbin and it opes. 

Hast heard a ghost with shadowy hand 

Was seen last week in No-man's-land ? 

Till Tommy boldly proved the case 

A neddy with a spotted face. 

'T would scare thee now to see Dick Dash 

With such a monstrous long moustache. 

At every turn some hairy wight 

Breaks on your vision like a sprite. 

I should remind thee, too, that Ann 

Is married to the miUer's man ; 

And Squire Eetriever's post-boy Jack 

Is making love to Betty Clack, 

Who very oft are known to talk 

Together in the Lady's Walk. 

Good bye, dear Samuel : ever show 
A heart to sympathize with woe. 
Eevere the brave, admire the wise. 
And true neglected genius prize, 
No matter whether it be found 
In peasant-plots or courtly ground. 
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Let not my fate, like trodden stalk, 
Deter thee from the Muses' walk. 
There are a few whose friendship bright 
Falls on my path like Eden's light ; 
Whose kind esteem I value more 
Than all the great world's ragged roar. 
And though I pine where blackness reigns, 
It twines a halo round my chains. 
Up, brother, grasp the bold sublime, 
And roll thine echoes through all time. 

So I conclude and snap this thread ; 

'T is getting late, I must to bed. 

The mourner slumbers in his tears ; 

Old Night is walking mid the spheres ; 

The sprites are loose in Gk)blin Glen ; 

The owls are hooting in the fen ; 

The March winds round my lattice moan. 

And hurry by with funeral tone ; 

The death-watch courts his loving mate ; * 

The fire is burnt out of the grate ; 

The candle in the socket gleams ; 

A something up the chimney screams ; 

The fays glide round with noiseless feet ; 

No more is heard the cobbler's beat. 

Forgive me for this lengthy strain : — 

To-day the rate-man call'd again. 
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THE ROBBEE CAT. 

Thou earnest in the dark midnight, 
When we so sweetly, strangely slept. 

Soft-footed, to my quiet home. 
And through the pantry window crept. 

Strange dreams disturb'd the poet's soul : 
Awakening, on his listening ear, 

He heard the mumbling of thy jaws. 
And down went wife, half hope, half fear. 

what a sight for her to see I — 
The meat all trimm'd off from the bone ; 

And nothing but the skeleton 
Of what once was, remained alone. 

Thou midnight prowler, had I caught 
Thee in my home that fatal night, 

1 think I should have cudgell'd thee 
Until thy bones were broken quite. 

• 

I would advise thee, whiskered sage. 

No more to cross my garden green ; 
Eor if I ever catch thee here, 
I I '11 hang thee to the pantry screen. 

There 's many a whisker'd wight e'en now, 
Creeping on two legs minus claws. 

Picking the poor man's rights incog. 
In face of bailiffs and the laws. 
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A LULLABY FOR JANE. 

Hush, my darling ! hark, my cliild, 
To the cold winds roaring wild 
Through the hollow, round the height, 
On this wintry market-night* 
Let us strive to heed it not, 
Shelter'd in our humble cot. 
Puss and I dnd little Jane, 
Waiting for Mamma again. 
Who has promised home to bring 
To her babe some pretty thing. 
Hush, wild wind ! shine out, fair moon ! 
That kind Mamma may haste here soon. 
Through the long, the miry lane. 
With some pretty things for Jane. 



AWAY ACEOSS THE HEATH. 
(an spistle to mt bbotheb.) 

Away across the heath. 

Beneath the April sky. 
Away within the fane of song, 

My little ones and 1 1 
Gome, brother, see us haste 

Along the ferny lane, 
And climb our mountain, rib by rib. 

And brush its locks again. 
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Here bending violets blush, 

There daisies gem the sod ; 
Here troops of waving cowslips shine, 

And 'neath the hedgerows nod. 
And in our garden's nook, 

Deserted and alone, 
Primroses come as erst they did, 

By moss-tuft, tree, and stone. 



Where are the eyes which once 

Delighted gazed on you ? 
Where are the hands that cropp'd of yore 

Those gems to Nature true P 
Swept with the blast of change. 

Far from my mountain's head. 
Some are in distant countries now. 

And some are with the dead. 



Here snow-white lambkins sport 

Among the flowers and grass. 
And here the little robin sings 

So sweetly, as we pass. 
O, hear the skylark's song 

Over the hawthorn bower. 
Where, brother, you and I have play'd 

In childhood's loving hour. 

I gaze on those dear spots. 
And weep, not knowing why ; 

In spite of buds and bursting songs, 
The tears will dim mine eye. 
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I love to linger here, 

When fairy-finger'd Spring 
Bedecks the blossoms on the bush 

With rainbow pencilling, 

Come, little ones, let 's down 

The mountain's shaggy side. 
And drink the breezes as they play 

In all their vernal pride. 
Mamma looks for us now 

Beside the window-sill ; 
Kun, give her some of those sweet flowers 

We gathered on the hill. 



THE BOY AND THE EOBIN. 

(a STOBT 70B JAMES HOWABD.) 

Down in a primrose valley, through which a stream did 

pass, 
A little robin redbreast lay dead upon the grass. 
A hawthorn o'er the waters its crooked branches spread, 
And beautiful was this old tree with fragrance on its 

head. 

Far down this dell delightful a straw-thatch'd home 

appear'd, 
Which seem'd some fairy dwelling by sylvan hands 

uprear'd : 
A woodbine round the windows in graceful beauty 

twined. 
And in the grassy meadows the snowy lambs reclined. 
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With hands both fill'd with daisies and primroses so pale, 
A little boy is walking across this pleasant vale ; 
And as he joumey'd onward, he sang with weeping eye, 
" O Eobin, pretty Eobin, how sadly didst thou die I 

" My mother sent my brother on errands to the town ; 
He heard thee sweetly singing ; with stones he knock'd 

thee down : 
And now I 'm come to dig thy grave beneath the ancient 

thorn, 
And strew these flowerets over it, this zephyr-sighing 

mom." 

He dug the grave ; he laid the bird upon its fragrant bed. 
And, wiping off tear after tear, the little fellow said : 
" Thou who dwellest in the heavens, Thou who dost 

^sll things see. 
Forgive my brother's wickedness, and let him turn to 
Thee." 



WHEN YOU ARE BOOKED TO FILLY .♦ 

The rains pour down a perfect flood. 
Winds howl, huge oaks are bow'd ; 

And mid old Cornwall's copper hills 
The thunders mutter loud. 

While through the air the god of storms 
Eides on his sulphur cloud. 



♦ This is Cornish mining phraseology, — a corniption of the words, 
" to fill," " to fiU the bucket." 
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'T is pitchy dark : ghosts roam the lanes 

At this rough midnight-hour ; 
And Cynthia, 't other side the world, 

Is sleeping in her bower. 
So I must out in such a night : 

shield me, mighty power ! 

The slate is whirl'd from off my house 

With gusts that utter woe, 
And down the chimney rush strange sounds ; 

But to the mine I go ; 
For fire-whim buckets must be fill'd. 

Though houses turn so so. 

They say that Peace is come at last. 

With Plenty in her train, 
Spreading her olive-branches o'er 

The mountain and the main ; 
That Europe's heart is sick of war, 

And sick of myriads slain. 

Last night my wife presented me 

With little chubby Joe ; 
And through my brain a bran new rhyme 

Is rushing to and fro : 
But lays and laddies fall before 

The bucket-work, you know. 

A sick friend calls me to his bed, 

The good old poet Willy : 
He scarcely can live out the night, 

His fingers are so chilly. 
But dying speeches go for nought 

When you are book'd to filly. 
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TO MY SISTEE. 

The violet is dead in my bower, 

The primrose hath long since decay'd ; 
Their being was only an hour ; 

Thus life is a vanishing shade. 
And, sister, wherever we look. 

Wherever we ramble and range, 
We read it in Nature's great book 

That this is a region of change. 

They say you 've decided to roam 

Away from the land of your birth, 
From father and mother and home. 

And loved ones that smile at the hearth. 
you cannot forget where we play'd. 

Ere sorrow had shaded our brow. 
Or Time any havoc had made 

On us with his scythe or his plough. 

Methinks in the stillness of eve. 

When years have flown by you so fleet, 
Tou oft will your little ones leave. 

To muse in some quiet retreat ; 
And the voice of your mother will float 

Beside you wherever you stray. 
And many a musical note 

Attend you by night and by day. 
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Fair blossoms around you may blush, 

By hedge-row and hamlet and stream ; 
But fairer are those on the bush 

By the cottage of which you oft dream. 
Tour own English daisy so bright, 

That welcomes the sunshine and showers, 
Is dearer upon our hill's height 

Than the strange clime's magnificent flowers. 



Well, drop the last tear on the land, 

The dearest you ever will love, 
And haste to a far, foreign strand : 

May He be your Pilot above ! 
But when from the deck you descry 

It glimmer and fade from your view, 
Gaze through the salt tear-drop and sigh, 

" Sweet nook of my kindred, adieu I " 



THE AGED PAUPER. 

Theee is a public edifice 
Upon a spacious moor. 

And once it was my lot to be 
Admitted through its door. 

To read the precious word of life 
To the dependent poor. 
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Among the pale afflicted there 

A dame of ninety sate, 
Wanning her bony fingers o'er 

A small fire in the grate, 
And thankful seem'd that ancient one. 

In such a lonely state. 

And now the pious inmates hymn 

A sweetly solemn lay ; 
The Christian pilgrim's conquering song 

In life's retreating day, 
When saints from bursting Eden-land 

Are thronging round his way. 

Her shadow in the dim firelight 
Upon the wall stood plain ; 

And as they sang, those trembling lips 
Seem'd moving to the strain. 

Full well I knew she worshipp'd God 
In simple trust again. 

And when among the hills of home. 
Where rhyming echoes fall. 

What time the dry heath rustled sharp, 
And leaves began to fall. 

Up rose full oft that good old crone's 
Dim shadow on the wall. 
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AN EPISTLE TO THE EEV. J. G., WESLEYAN 

MINISTER. 

As I 'm " laid on the shelf," you won't think it a crime 
If I send you in haste a shred of new rhyme. 
The Muses of late have hopp'd off in a fright. 
Since my book has been creeping about in the light, 
Walking up hill and down hill, astounding to see, 
And looking as pert as a beggar can be ; 
StaUdng into the haU, little impudent wench 1 
And harping away on the cottager's bench ; 
Strutting into the chimney beside the peat-fure. 
And scaring the hedger with wails from its wire ; 
The theme of our hamlet, the talk of the town. 
While some give it white bread and some give it brown. 
Since my book has been thus on its perilous tour. 
The Muses have left me : — I woo them once more. 

I still breathe in the comer made famous by you, 
When you call'd at my cottage, you know, from Trevu, 
And talk'd with my children, and question'd if Jane 
Would know the good preacher, to see him again 
With a flock of fat sheep, toiling hard for his bread, 
And her father's famed silker stuck right on his head. 
I still breathe in that comer : though humble my lot, 
I have no desire to be torn from my cot. 
Though labour benumbs me the tin-cells among, 
Still my hiUs and my valleys are tuneful with song. 
With events passing strange. Sir, life's day-book is full : 
The razor of judgment has pass'd near my skull, 
Crashing deep the flesh-jacket, and stirring my brain : 
They have lopp'd off our tribute, ay, lopp'd it again, 



M 
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Prostrating the bard at Adversity's door, 
And stopping the brooklet of numbers onoe more. 
But, Sir, though they slay me, I 'U aim at my mark, 
To live when long names are gone out in the dark. 

The aspect of things is the same at this time 

As when you last heard me repeat my poor rhyme. 

Fierce spirits are prowling beneath the tall trees ; 

The rag-men and bone-men are busy as bees. 

The scream of the masses for perishing gain 

Arouses Jack Lubber asleep on the plain. 

Up starts the poor fellow, and seems half alert. 

Till he 's trampled beneath them and choked in the dirt. 

Some court and some many, some work and some play. 

Some laugh and some weep, but very few pray. 

Some drink and some swear, some gamble, some fight : 

Crowds fill the wrong way, — a few are going right. 

Thus I tear off in haste. May your reverence be. 
Till the end of life's journey, as kind and as free. 
As loving and loved and respected by all, 
Till life's last golden sand-grain shall peacefully fall I 



I 'VE SENT YOU SUCH SCEEBBLES IN PEOSE. 

(an ifistlb to mt beothsb.) 

I 'ts sent you such scribbles in prose, 
And such a vast number in rhyme, 

That really I 'm led to suppose 
I Ve almost committed a crime. 
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I 'm puzzled, indeed, what to say, 
Thus constantly " dealing " you so, 

And sending you lay after lay. 
As fast as the letter-ships go. 

Did you ever look down from your vine. 

Where the pork-eating Yankee-folks He, 
On a poor ragged imp of the Nine 

In his garret so dusty and high ? 
see how the rafters are hack'd 

And the smoke-scribbled walls ! what a fright ! 
Each pane of the window is crack'd, 

And lets in the air and the light. 

Two pigeons have hopp'd on the sill ; 

What whispering their loves to each other ! 
Ay, ay, very voluble still : 

Hark, cannot you hear them, dear brother ? 
The winds somewhat angrily blow. 

The rains fall in pattering showers, 
Though only a short time ago 

The stone-chat was seen in our bowers. 



Not a whisper disturbs the coy Muse ; 

The mother and daughter are flown,- 
It may be, to list the last news ; 

They have left th^ poor poet alone. 
He revels in gossamer homes 

The enchantress alluringly rears ; 
O'er song-breathing dingles he roams, 

Where Nature in beauty appears. 

M 2 
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Perhaps they now talk of good tea, 

The high price the public must pay ; 
They swallow their darling bohea, 

While Tom is content with his clay. 
The pipe and tobacco 's his charm ; 

He cares not a fig for the state ; 
But scathless amid the alarm 

He smokes by the side of the grate. 

All hail to the heath-cover'd hills 

By the breezes of Albion fann'd ! 
All hail to the musical rills 

That murmur along our own land ! 
All hail to the sky and the sea 1 

All hail to the labourer's lot ! 
For we are contented to be 

The king and the queen of a cot. 



THE DESEETED HOME. 

(A.N IPISTLl TO KT BSOTHIR.) 

Come, leave cold Wisconsin, dear brother ; 

Let Fancy walk forth at your side. 
And float on the pinions of thought 

Across the Atlantic's blue tide ; 
And gaze for a moment or two 

On the straw-cover'd home of your birth, 
And weep, ay, in agony weep 

Warm tears on the desolate hearth. 
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What a picture of sadness is here I 

The spirit that fiU'd it is fled ; 
The voice once so pleasant and clear 

Is silent — the Present is dead. 
The Past like an echo is heard 

Eolling oyer those desolate leas ; 
And tones which have long pass'd away 

Come floating again on the breeze. 

This once was the' happiest home 

That ever was mantled with light : 
Peace sat at the table by day, 

And slept in the chamber at night. 
But now 't is an image of grief, 

A portrait of sadness and sorrow : 
The home full of music to-day 

Is sadly forsaken to-morrow. 

Ah ! who would have thought to have seen 

The haunt of his boyhood so bare P 
How happy, dear brother, we 've been 

In rural retirement there 1 
It seems, as I gaze on those days. 

And revel these shadows among, 
I could hide me in solitude here. 

And weep, 0, 1 know not how long. 



Old time-batter'd cottage, good bye ! 

The storms of the winter will come. 
Beating hard the rock-ribs of our mount : 

Where then shall we look for our home ? 
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surely in ruins 't will lie. 
The den of the adder and toad, 

The hedge-hog and fox's retreat. 
The raven's and owlet's abode. 



On Thursday desertion began : 

For a moment I hung o'er my wire, 
When the furniture left the old hill, 

The blue heathy mount of our sire, 
And started from where it had been 

In quiet for many long years, 
And down in the valley it roll'd 

With laughter and shedding of tears. 

One mounted the chairs on his head. 

And rattled away in his glee ; 
And one with the post of the bed 

Was racing, — right happy was he. 
Another took up the bird's cage. 

And trundled away like a ball ; 
And sister convey'd the red mug 

And pictures that hung on the wall. 



The clock on the top of the stairs 

Look'd forth with a sorrowful face. 
Grew silent as silent could be, 

Unwilling to quit its old place. 
Puss flew from the desolate hearth. 

Though never accustom'd to rove ; 
She also has found a new home 

With mother beside the old stove. 
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Stripp'd, stripp'd is the home of our birth, 

And gnaw'd with the tooth of decay : 
I know it is ready to fall, 

Still crumbling and crumbling away. 
The walls are beginning to nod. 

The windows are hollow and drear, 
The rafters are awfully bare, 

And grim desolation is here. 

But perch'd on the chimney, dear Will, 

A sparrow is piping his song, 
And under the straw-eaves a wren 

Is hopping the ruins among ; 
And Eobin upon the old thorn 

Is whistling his carol so clear. 
That I stop in the midst of my song, 

And drop on the mountain a tear. 



JANE'S EPISTLES. 

EPISTLE I. 

THE WATEEFALL. 
(to hiss anna b., sedbhth.) 

Once more is come the time of flowers, 

The early time of song : 
The lambs amid the springing grass 

Are playing all day long. 
The brier is budding in the dell. 

The graceful fir-tree tall : 
Come, Anna, to the Eeenes again 

To hear the waterfall. 

Primroses fringe its ferny banks. 

And cluster on its brim, 
As beautiful as vestal saints 

That carol heaven's high hymn. 
'Tis sweet beneath the holly-tree, 

Ear from the great world's brawl. 
To hear it hiss adown the rocks^ 

The foaming waterfall. 

The clouds have pour'd their treasures down 

Upon the thirsty plain ; 
But now the sky is beautiful : 

Let 's haste there after rain. 
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The tinkling rills rush down the slope 

With many a music-call. 
And glide among the ivy-leaves 

To feed the waterfall. 

The flowers in fragrant clusters hang 

And nod beside the stream : 
My father calls them " holy things ; " 

But poets often dream ; 
And flowers, and ferns, and mossy cups 

By them are misnamed all. 
But, Anna, won't you come again 

To hear the waterfall ? 



EPISTLE II. 

TO J. B., Esq., CAMBOKNE. 

My very dear Sir, I have thought a long time 

To send you my thanks through my father's rough rhyme, 

Who now somewhat poorly sits down by the fire, 

And on a heath-splinter has hung his sad lyrq ; 

Though I think he will fetch it full soon from the wild. 

To warble a song for the friend of his child. 

The books which you gave me are all treasured up 

In a trim paper bag, like rare seeds in their cup. 

On those long winter evenings I oft look them o'er. 

And think when you last saw us here at Troon-Moor. 

My sister-^and here I can scarcely proceed. 

Whilst father hangs sobbing above his wild reed. 

And I see a big tear shining bright in his eye, 

As he thinks of the floweret that blooms in the sky. 
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In a nook of the garden her playthings are found, 
Those tongues of the past, ranged in order around ; 
And we wonder sometimes, sitting in the old bower, 
How she faded so quickly, the poet's young flower. 
Your books were her treasures : if any one came. 
She brought them at once, and would mention your name. 
But she 's gone like the dew-drops that hung on the trees. 
Or the flow of rich music that died on the breeze. 
Parewell, my dear friends ! little Jane thanks you all 
With a zest better known by the tear-drops which fall. 
The angel of mercy your mission attends : 
May the God of all grace be the hope of my friends ! 



EPISTLE III. 

ON THE BIETH OF HER BROTHER. 

(to miss anna b., redsuth.) 

Come, can you guess now, Anna dear, 

What we have in our home ? 
A pretty blue-eyed breathing thing 

To little Jane has come. 
'T is not the snowdrop clothed in white 

Which we are pleased to see. 
Nor yet the shining new-bom buds 

Upon our garden-tree. 

'T is not a new thought coarsely dad 

From father's weary brain ; 
'T is not the fairy of the flowers 

That came here in the rain. 
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'Tis not old Winter's frosty fireaks 

Within the quiet moor. 
Or fragment of a fallen star 

That 's dropp'd upon our floor. 

'T is not the music- voice of Spring, 

Heard o'er the snowy hills ; 
'Tis not an airy minstrel which 

Came hither from the rills. 
'T is not a doll with curly hair, 

And little mouth and chin ; 
Nor yet a pretty picture-book, 

To view the great world in. 

No, Anna, no, 't is not a star 

Or poet's gilded thought : 
'T is sweeter than the sweetest flower. 

The gem that lights our cot. 
0, could you see me kiss him now, 

And call him tender names, 
I 'm sure you would rejoice with me. 

And love my brother James. 

His eyes are blue, his forehead high. 

His mouth is rather small ; 
No teeth has he like you and me. 

Nor does he walk at all. 
His mother would not part with him i 

No gold her boy could buy : 
To me he looks the fairest thing 

In earth, or air, or sky. i 
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So when the leaves are strung with spring 

Upon the beechen bough, 
You 11 come to see this fair young thing, 

Who looks so lovely now. 
Eemember me to all your friends. 

Tour mother and your sire ; 
And tell them that I warbled this 

With father's creaking lyre. 



EPISTLE IV. 
TO MISS CAREY V., LISKEAED, 

My very dear Garry, I send 
A short sheet of rhyme to my friend. 
My father has sorrowing said 
That Carry is sick on her bed. 

have you got better again, 
Got better of fever and pain ? 
Now able to run through the street, 
And dance on your own little feet ? 

1 know not, dear Carry, not I, 
Yet oft through a chink in the sky 
I fancy I see you, and wish 

I could give you a drink from my dish. 

0, if you were here now with me, 

I 've a great many things you might see : 

A cradle, a beautiful dolly, 

A shepherd and sheep, and a moUy ; 

A teapot and tea-things, all wood. 

And new crochet patterns so good, 
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With shreds of bright ribbons and prints 

That wocdd make you all smiles with their tints ; 

A playhouse with many gay things, 

Besides all my boxes and rings 

And pictures and books, — a loved train ; 

Come, Carry, to see little Jane. ' 

And now the sweet heath is in flower, 

I will take you to view the old bower. 

Tour mother, grandmother, and I 

Were there at the end of July, 

When the breezes were brimful of song. 

And the swallows flew all the day long. 

And the lark from the breast of the cloud 

Was singing his lyrics aloud ; 

The heather-nooks rang with his triU : 

O, blessings upon the old hill ! 

My father has taught me to love 

The rocks of this region above. 

Where we muse when the grasshoppers sing : — 

Good bye, as I fold up my wing. 



EPISTLE V. 
TO HER UNCLE W. 

Accept, my dear uncle, across the wide main, 
A few simple lines from your niece, little Jane. 
I was up on the hill-top on Midsummer day. 
When the bonflres of fiirze-heaps were blazing away. 
And the far sky above us seem'd red with the glare. 
As the blast of the ox-horn echo'd rude through the air. 
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My father seem'd pleased with the juveniles' part ; 

For it stirr'd up sweet memories that lay in his heart, 

So he clapp'd his hard hands, as he humm'd a wild song. 

And shouted hurrah with the best of the throng. 

And when in the parlour we sat down to tea, 

My grandmother kiss'd me with joy on her knee. 

And through the crack'd casement my father look'd hard, 

And thump'd the old table, — the trick of a bard. 

So we bade them farewell on that evening of June, 

And reach'd our dear home in the light of the moon. 



cc 



ST. MICHAEL'S MOUNT. 
(an epistle to my bbothee.) 

Who knows not Migell's moont and chair, 

The pilgrim's holy vaant ? 
Both land and island twice a day, 

Both fort and port of haunt." 



I SING of a moss-cover'd island, 
A thyme-garden wash'd by the sea. 

Where the Muses delight them to wander. 
When summer winds flow through the tree. 

How oft on our hill's head so heathy 

In the freshness of childhood we 've stood, 

And gazed from the chambers of even 
On this hoary " grey rock in the flood ! " 
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And when round the ingle we cluster*d 

With mother at dying of day, 
She told us of grey-bearded pilgrims 

Who once hasted thither to pray : 



Of t giant who roam'd in its shadow 
In the days of King Arthur of old, 

When the Norman and golden-hair'd Saxon 
Stalk'd over the isle of the bold. 



0, blue are the waters below thee. 
And the blue light is robing thy side, 

Streaming round like a garment Elysian 
Where the swallow delights him to glide ! 



The oak-tree once waved on thy summit, 
Phoenicia came to thee for tin, 

And the monk in his temple of granite 
Here strangely did penance for sin. 



Old Cornwall, the land of the diamond, 
In dingles whence rivulets flow ! 

My Cornwall, what wonders are in thee ! 
What treasures above and below ! 



Thy hillocks, with gorse golden-colour'd. 
Have great hearts of mineral within ; 

Thy mountains are mountains of copper. 
Thy valleys are valleys of tin. 
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Now an hour mid the rare and the rugged, 
To the " crag " in the midst of the main ; 

Now an hour with the poets of Nature : 
Come, quickly step into the train. 



How fleetly we swept through the cutting ! 

The steam-horse rush'd hissing along ; 
And hill after hill seem'd to pass us 

Ajb quick as you carol a song. 



Towns and towers slunk behind us like shadows ; 

Hayle, Copper-House, Sand-Lane swept by. 
Till the Mount like a vision at even 

Burst bright on the travellers' eye. 



Up, out of the train ! — Marazion, 
The place where we quickly alight ; 

A lodge on a hillock of sand-hills, 
A wonderful spot for a sprite. 



Now into the boat which is gliding 
Across a slim arm of the sea : 

A precious rare cargo, Sir Boatman 1 
Out, out, we are safe on the quay. 



Up, climb up the crags of the Mount ; 

Look down in this tragical well. 
Dark deep in a fem-cover'd nook ; 

O what were the tales it could tell ! 



ST. MICHAEL S MOUNT. 
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Climb, dimb : — if those rocks had a tongae. 
Some ivy-cloak'd chronicle here 

Might tell such a tale as would chill 
The heart of the muser with fear. 



Now pass through the quaint castle-gate. 

And follow the servant away 
Through breakfast-room, dining-room, hall. 

Long passage and corridor grey. 



And such sights as then greeted our gaze ! 

Old furniture wrinkled with years. 
In the room of the famed Chevy-Chace, 

Where the wild boar in stucco appears. 



pause in this solemn recess ! 

Let the sad heart here sorrow its fill 
Under screens of escutcheons so chaste, 

In an old Saxon chapel quite still. 



Down, down in the dungeon : O walls, 
Neath the footfall how hollow ye sound ! 

Gaunt shadows seem mocking us ; here 
The dust of a warrior was found. 



Away in this gallery, away. 

Where the loved Queen of England walk'd free 
The mirror of magic is here. 

Where a lattice looks out on the sea. 



N 
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Up, up, on the top of the tower : 

We are all here as quick as my rhyme : 

Sit down in St. Michael's stone-chair^ 
If you wish to be labeU'd sublime. 



Here the pilgrim has perch'd him of yore. 
After months of hard travel and pains. 

Well pleased with his kind patron saint 
Thus to rid his poor soul of its stains. 

Graze we now on the prospect around, 
Land, ocean, the blue wavy sky, 

Eocks piled upon rocks, and white ships 
Which seem o'er the waters to fly. 



Out, out on the turrets, out, out ! 

The sea-breezes liH up your hair : 
You draw back the veil of the Past, 

And the steel-coated chieftain is there. 



O list to the sound of his tread. 
And list to the dank of his mail. 

Stalking round his rough eyry of crags. 
As the war-cry swells loud on the gale. 



Back, back, to the armoury back I 
Coats, helmets, and many a shield. 

Which were worn by our bold Cornish sires 
FuU oft on the red battle-field. 



LINES ON A LADY 8 BIETH-DAY. 
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Down, down from the Mount I 't is a sight 
That will meet us unfadingly fair : 

'T will coine like an old trusty friend. 
And smile through the winter of care. 



LINES ON A LADY'S BIRTH-DAY. 

Aid me, sweet Muse ! 
A gentle maiden seeks my simple lay, 
Whose heart is lifted to the Holy One 

Another loved birthday. 



The seasons change. 
Tides come and go, moons wax and wane ; 
But years depart, and leave us evermore 

Not to return again. 



Our birthday mom, 
How does it cheer us with its mystic light ! 
While buried hours from out the pregnant past 

Throng on our tearful sight. 



maiden, live. 
To cheer the weak and those with sorrow bent ! 
The greatest joy at life's short close will be, 

To know it was well spent. 



i 
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THE AUTHOR'S ADDRESS TO HIS FRIENDS. 

These is a lonely limpid weU, 
That bubbles brightly in the dell : 
There is a moor of velvet moss, 
Which tunefiil travellers love to cross : 
There is a heath with beauty starr'd ; 
How precious to the musing bard ! 
There is a stream with gentle glide, 
That lures him to its pebbly side : 
There is a star, when eve is bright. 
That always soothes him with its light. 
But sweeter and more cheering far 
Than dell of moss, or stream, or star, 
Or limpid well, or heather flower. 
Are friends that cheer his cottage bower, 
As if an angel fann'd his brow ; 
And such are ye he carols now. 
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Lats from the Mine, the Moor, and the Mountain/ is altogether 
a high-toned collection of poems. We attach no value to the fact 
that the poems are the compositions of a working man, the valne of 
every poem heing intrinsic. We may safely say that the puhlic have 
been educated in a high poetic school. Some of the great modem 
poets come in the cheapest form. Longfellow and Mackay are in 
spirit daily visiting our cottages ; and these, even more than SheUey, 
Byron, and Scott, keep fresh and warm the popular taste for poetry. 
It becomes, then, our duty to see that no wretched verses are foisted 
on the public with the dangerous plea that they are the performance 
of a peasant or an artisan. We must be careful that taste is not 
lowered. Therefore, not because Mr. Harris is a miner, but because 
he has the true instincts and perfect skill of the artist, we welcome 
a second edition of his poems. No man can read these poems with- 
out feeling that at least one luminous and gifted soul dignifies ' daOy 
toil in the darkness of the mine.' No man can read these poems 
without rising from their perusal a better man. A beautiful con- 
tentment shines from every page. Would that every King — and 
Bomba especially — were like this man I... We are loth to part from 
these poems wMch are so homely and so ennobling ; but we have 
done good service, less perhaps to the author than to mankind, if we 
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have helped the sale of them. One more extract, not because it is 
the cream of the volnme, but becaose it combines grace with brevity. 

* Welcome, welcome, little swallow. 
Floating round my heathy hollow,' " &c. — The CriHe, 

" His writing to any other age would have been a marvel, and it 

is a phenomenon even in our own earnest, strong, and sweet 

with a father's love and all domestic affections. We subjoin a tale 

of a miner's heroism The recital of such deeds as these, however 

simply told, stirs the blood like wine, and fills us with a fuller 
strength." — TAe Athenaum. 

'* Ms. Harris is a Cornish man, and a man worthy to rank in 
the same class with Samuel Drew, and other gifted spirits that have 
derived their birth firom Cornwall. The volume opens with a piece 
of considerable magnitude, entitled ' The Love of Home,' which is 
followed by another on ' Cluistian Heroism,' and another, ' The War- 
Fiend.' These pieces possess superior value, reflecting great credit 
alike on the understanding and the heart of our brave bard, and we 
might add, on the community of Wealeyans to which he belongs, and 
to which, under Providence, he appears to have owed everything. 

" The minor poems, which are numerous, are largely religious, and 
most of them excellent. The topics are well chosen, and such as 
cannot fail to interest the millions. Among the many beauties here 
presented, not the least captivating are ' Rhymes for my Children.' 
Mr. Harris, although a Christian man, a grave man, and a man 
whose poems might be supposed to make sad even a light heart, yet 
displays a blythe and joyous spirit, as he has shown by those sec- 
tions of his effusions entitled 'Humorous Pieces' and 'Epistles.* 
We are glad to have made the acquaintance of this true Son of Song, 
and wish for him health, life, and length of days." — TAe Chruiian 
Witness. * 

"We spoke with warm praise (of these Lays) on their first appear- 
ance, and are pleased to &id that the artless verses of the Cornish 
miner have met with more Jhvour than £b11s to the lot of most books 
of poetry in these times. When we find that works of real merit 
have been written under outward disadvantages, it is difficult to 
refrain from taking this into account in bestowing the praise merited 
by their intrinsic worth. The poetry of Bums is regarded with 
increased admiration frt)m our knowledge that it was the artless 
utterance of one who with his own hands held the plough. It is 
with the same feeling that we have read these * Lays of a Cornish 
Miner.' The lore of books he may not have, but there is a higher 
education through the knowledge of nature and the human heart. 
Additional pieces are now published, which confirm our opinion as 
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to the merits of the volume. He has the heart of a tme poet, and, 
what is better, of an honest and devout man." — The Literary 
Gazette. 

** An intelligent, warm •hearted, and religious man ; and since he 
addresses some lines ' To a Mouse which had eaten the Leaves of my 
Lexicon,' we conclude he is not without some modest pretensions 
even to ancient learning. There is real dignity in such a character ; 
and we commend these simple, honest * Lays ' to the kindness of our 
readers." — The London Quarterly Review. 

"We have frequently had the good fortune to direct the attention 
of our readers to the power of genius in overcoming difficulties appa- 
rently insurmountable, and in removing obstacles apparently immov- 
able. The biography of England's children is full of such examples. 
We have men in literature, in art, in science, and in poetry, who have 
sprung from this people, and achieved greatness and won renown in 
the annals of their land. The peasant, the artisan, and the mechanic 
have all shown that the ' Spirit bloweth where it listeth/ and that the 
Lord calleth men from the most unlikely places to His and the 
world's work. The poor player, who became the immortal Shak- 
speare; the gifted Ghatterton, the 'marvelloiis boy, the sleepless 
soul that perished in his pride ; ' the noble-hearted Bums, who 'in 
glory and in joy foUowed his plough along the mountain ade,'— are 
the highest and the most notable examples of the greatness of the 
human mind, and of its power over seemingly indomitable circum- 
stances. To those names we bow mth reverence and wonder, for 
they are the monarchs of their kind. 

"There are, however, others who, though not assuming such a 
colossal height as these greatly inspired ones, have, fr^m the lowliest 
and most humble positions, won their way up to a worthy place 
among the gifted of the race, and who have acquired a noble renown 
among all who love, honour, and value true genius, no matter in 
what garb it appears. At the present time we have several such 
men, whose names and works ' the world will not willingly let die.' 
We have given the history of several of these extraordinary men, and 
we have now to add yet another to the list. John Harris is a 
Cornish miner, in which laborious and dangerous occupation he has 
been engaged all his Ufe. Yet even here has the Muse found, and 
filled his heart with her rapture, giving unto him the ' vision and the 
faculty divine.' His eye has been opened by a beneficent nature to 
the beauties of the world, to the nobilities of life, and to the true 
glories of the Creator. The poems abound in pictures drawn from 
the life, and have the freshness about them which only comes from 
the heaft that is in sympathy with the things it describes, — ^honest, 
sturdy, English, vigorous, and terse. The following story is fuU of 
power and feeling, audits noble heroism goes directly to the heart : — 
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* Come, let us leave the fields and flowers behind/ &c. 

" Mr. Harris has also a fine lyrical vein. We are glad to have this 
opportunity of speaking in praise of tlie works of a man so foil of pro- 
mise, and are also glad to gather firom these outpourings of a working 
man the fiict that in Mr. Harris all the domestic affections are nobly 
developed. The poems to his wife, his children, and his brother, 
show a heart awake to the dearest and holiest relations of life, and 
fully prove that their author is a noble-hearted man as well as a 
true and genuine poet." — The IMerary Companion. 

** This work affords another proof that true poetry, pure, fresh, 
musical, and flowing as the murmuring brook, is only to be learnt in 
fellowship with nature. John Harris has heard the still small voice 
in the wild solitude of the moorland, and amidst the solemn darkness 
of the Cornish mine ; and his pen, true to the inspiration of his 
Divine Teacher, has transcribed the lessons he has learnt, in such a 
manner that Ids songs have reached the hearts of his readers, and the 
result is that the public have called for a second edition of his charm- 
ing ' Lays,' and are resolved to give due honour to this pure-minded 
child of nature. As we read the effusions of the heart, how the soul 
is taken away from the brick-built prison of the town, and nuide to 
revel in the pure air of the wild woodland 1 Here is an echo as 
sweet as it is true, to him who loves to linger in the sacred ways of 
home : — 

' Hail to thee, mountain birth-place I Not a rock 
O'er-written with the stanzas of the storm,' &c. 

Sweetly has the miner sung of the love of home, and several of his 
minor poems possess intrinsic worth. We have not room for further 
quotations, and therefore take leave of our friend the miner, hoping 
to see yet brighter gems extracted from the rich mine of hia truly 
poetic soul." — The North Devon Advertiser. 

** This volume contains poems of more than ordinary merit ; and 
when the ordinary occupation of the poet is considered, these ' Lays ' 
must be deemed to be extraordinary productions. The four chief 
pieces are * The Love of Home,' * Christian Heroism,' * The War- 
Fiend,' and ' Chanonchet and Wetamoe.' Something for all of our 
readers. The first of these is, in our opinion, worthy of great praise. 
The poet describes the love of country and of home as it exists in 
men of different ages and of different climes. ' Christian Heroism ' 
is truly replete with fine sentiment. His description of his own 
occupation is most forcible. Inviting the reader to follow him into 
the mine, he thus sings : — 

* Don't fear to trust me, for I have been there,* &c. 
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" We assure the miner that his ' Lays ' abonnd with some of the 
finest ideas we remember ever to have read." — The Wesleyan limes. 

" Once more has the spirit of poetry passed over the likely ones of 
the earth, and breathed into the soul of another of our toiUng, struggling 
hard-workers. She has, of late, shown in many instances her glorious 
impartiality, and indifference to the methods of man, and selected her 
favourites from the bye-ways of life. In the romantic, rugged, 
picturesque, and legend-haunted county of Cornwall is a miner 
named John Harris. In the bowels of the earth he pursues his dan- 
gerous toil, winning honest bread by the sweat of his brow. There 
the spirit found him, and the volume named at the head of this paper 
is the result of her inspiration. His poems are immeasiurably 
superior to the working-class poets of the last century. Mr. Harris's 
lyrical power is equal to his descriptive. Our readers wiU remember 
his delightfal little poem on the ' Swallow,' which we published the 
other day. What think they of the following ? — 

. * Beside the village watering-place. 
The beauteous Eda came,' &c. 

We most heartily commend this volume of poems to the attention 
of aU lovers of the * Maid Divine.' " — The Birmingham Daily 
Press, 
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Th£SE effusions contain much that is beautiful, and more that is 
truly Christian." — The Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 

" The lot of genius falls in strange places, and is, in the main, 
strangely unfortunate. Our readers wlU need no exemplification of 
this. History abounds in instances, from the blind Homer, who 
improvised his immortal epic by the roadside in poverty and neglect, 
subsisting on the charity of those who listened to his soul-inspiring 
strains, to the Scotch Burns, and from the latter to this new poet, 
who has but just fallen under our notice. We have intimated that 
the genius exhibited in the book to which we are drawing our 
readers' attention is of the highest order. We do more. We defy 
any of them, open the volume where they will, not to be as con- 
vinced of this as we are ourselves. They must see in unerring 
signs, written in letters of gold everywhere, that they are face to 
face with no mere poetaster, but with a true genuine bom poet, 
and an upright honest Christian man. Campbell's 'Pleasures of 
Hope'' will be fresh in the recollection of all. There were surpassing 
beauties in it, and the public sat entranced as the bard sang. Every 
eye was lit with enthusiasm or melted to tears, as in glittering file 
the sweet creations of the poet's fancy passed before the rapt imagi- 
nation. One poem, entitled *The Love of Home,' reminded us 
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stronglj of this chef d'ceuvre of the great Scotch bard. Keats has 
told DB that 

' A thing of beauty is a joy fbr erer I ' 

Here is an extract, enumerating things of beanty more than enough 
to render the ' adorned earth/ as Goethe has it, a paradise. 

'Earth is replete with nooks of happiness/ &c. 

But we haye not space to quote much more, or our readers would 
esteem it a treat to walk yet further in company with us and the 
Camborne miner. Anothier extract and we have done. This time a 
sonnet addressed to the * Lark/ Shelley has in the best of all his 
minor poems addressed that bird. What little comparison may be 
instituted between the lays of two poets so dissimilar, will not be to 
the prejudice of the living one." — The lAskeard Oazette. 

" He has seen bright visions beyond the rock that daily fironts his 
material, without barring his intellectual, progress. The character- 
istics of his book are originality and simplicity ; — he modestly chdms 
as much for it, when he in good truth might have done more. There 
is a purpose in all he writes. This volume we reconmiend to those 
who love to mark what genius can effect under no ordinary 
difficulties." — The Churoh-and-State Gazette. 

** This is one of the instances in which real genius has overcome 
the disadvantages of position and want of education, and enabled its 
possessor to tread the flowery walks of poetry, amidst the toils of an 
occupation apparently but little suited to die developcment of his 
powers." — The Friend. 

" We are glad to see that this very meritorious volume of poetry 
has met with so favourable a reception from the public, as to 
encourage the author to put forth a second and considerably enlarged 
edition. The volume contains no small portion of very genuine 
poetry, and is pervaded to a remarkable extent with a certain gentle- 
ness and refinement. of reflective thought, and with much amiable 
and a great deal of strong religious feeHng. The longest and most 
ambitious poem is written in blank verse, and is entitled * The Love 
of Home.' It shows considerable power of poetical expression, and 
occasionally breaks out into passages of genuine eloquence ; but, on 
the whole, we confess it has pleased us less than some of the shorter 
and more unpretending pieces which the volume contains. The 
author has obviously thrown his whole heart into them, and pours 
forth his thoughts and feelings with the freedom, ease, and uncon- 
scious vigour, which seldom fail to distinguish the utterances of the 
true poet. The whole of the * Rhymes for my Children,' and ^ in 
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general also the ' Humorous Pieces/ are extremely good, — showing 
an excellent vein of fresh thought, and keen, shrewd obseryation. 
We have been particularly pleased with 'The Truant School- 
boys,' 'The Two Boys and the Lamb,* and, 'To my Old Silk Hat.' 
The whole volume, however, is remarkable as the production of a 
man whose days are spent in severe toil, and in the exercise of a 
dangerous occupation ; and it affords striking evidence that coarse 
manual labour and harsh and unkindly outward circumstances are 
perfectly compatible, not only with strenuous intellectual exertion, 
but with great polish and re&iement of thought and feeHng. We 
hope Mr. Harris's book will find its way into the libraries of the 
rich, as well as into the shelves of the humbler classes. Lovers of 
poel^ especially vrill do well to patronize the humble efforts of a 
good and earnest man, who, amidst domestic cares and ceaseless and 
exhausting toils, has produced so many proo& of undoubted poetic 
genius."— 7Ae West Briton, 

"Poets have come from the plough and the sheep-fold, from the 
weaver's shop and the blacksmith's forge, the shoemaker's lapstone 
and the tailor's shop'board; but a poet from a mine is indeed a 
rarity. John Harris, of Camborne, is a man of whom his brother 
British workmen may be proud. The Cornish miner is as happy a 
man as any workman in the British dominions. Nor are they with- 
out their sweet true poet in John Harris, for many years a working 
miner, magnifying his lowly condition by noble thoughts and pious 
deeds. His little volume, ' Lays from the Mrue, the Moor, and the 
Mountain,' has won him the approbation of many of the wise and 
good of his native land." — The British Workman. 

** It is his nature to blossom into song, as 't is a tree's to leaf itself 
in April. We would advise all who love genuine poetry to read it, 
and all who patronize native talent to buy it." — I%e Cornish 
Telegraph, 

"These 'Lays' possess considerable poetical merit." — The 
Watchman. 

" Little do the great, the proud, and the more opulent reflect on 
the sacrifices which multitudes of their fellow-men are through life 
called to make, in order to procure the fire which warms and 
the gas which illuminates society above ground. It is affecting to 
think of a man of piety and genius, such a man as Mr. Harris, toil- 
ing and sweating, and wasting away life and time in the bowels of 
the earth, a man so superior to countless multitudes of those who, 
without tiiought, and without thanks, profit by the exertions of him 
and the class to which he belongs." — The Christian Witness. 
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" In a letter to the present writer Mr. Harris says, ' The Muses 
found me at a very early age, even when I plodded, satchel in hand, 
to the thatched school-house on the edge of the common, to get my 
daily lessons from a one-legged country schoolmaster. This, and the 
Sahbath-school in the neighbourhood, were the only sources I had for 
an early education. But I was fond of books from a child, and often 
stole away from my playfellows into some solitary place to read and 
meditate. The tides of my mother, as we sat around the evening 
fire, sometimes filled my young imagination with wondrous dreams. 
Bom on the crest of the hill, amid the crags and storms, I grew up 
in love with Nature, and she became my chief teacher. When I was 
a boy, I used to write rhymes for my playfellows on the clean side of 
cast-off labelled tea-papers, which my mother had brought from the 
shop ; then listen while they read them with rapt delight. At the 
age of nine I was taken off from school and put to work in the fields. 
At the age of twelve I was put in the mine to work on the sorface ; 
and, one year later, I descended into its dark depths to labour hard 
for my bread ; and in the same mine I have been digging day and 
night to this day.' Such is the author of ' Lays from the Mine, the 
Moor, and the Mountain.' ' Many of the pieces,' says Mr. Harris, 
' published in this volume were originally written on the crown of 
my hat, as I sat in the twilight amid the heath-brakes of our Cornish 
hills.' He also adds, ' I idways feel a pure inspiration in the open 
air, and generally compose out of doors.' The poems everywhere 
prove this." — The Literary Companion. 
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